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WHO’S WHO 


WILLIAM G. RYAN was a member of the Com- 
munist party, knows the Comrades well, and under- 
stands their minds as well as their tactics. His 
article this week is more important for what he 
says about Communism than for what he says 
about Krivitsky. In our issue of October 5, he wrote 
a searing, searching article on the murder of 
Trotsky. So militant was he for the Party, that he 
joined the Brigaders in the Spanish civil war; hav- 
ing lived under the Soviet sway among the Loyal- 
ists, he came back to the United States to fight 
militantly against the Communists. . . . PAUL L. 
BLAKELY has been a vigorous champion of the 
labor unions for nearly three decades; but he is a 
sane friend who never condones the rackets that 
ruin the union. .. . JOHN LAFARGE draws some 
wise conclusions from the school battle now raging 
about the textbooks that are being used. . . . JOHN 
A. TOOMEY carries the characters of his story, 
last week, into further complications. The series 
will deal with what may be regarded as a typical 
Catholic family, with instalments published from 
time to time. . .. JOHN E. REARDON, S.J., is a 
member of the staff of Jesuit Missions. He has long 
been interested in social questions and American 
problems. He helped organize, and was the first 
editor of The Modern Schoolman. . . . ERIK von 
KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN is engaged as a professor 
of history at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 
Two of his novels, Gates of Hell and Night Over 
the East have been translated from the German. 
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THE BILL conferring dictatorial powers on the 
President and members of his Cabinet has been 
somewhat delayed in its passage through the Sen- 
nate. A small minority talked against it, not with 
the expectation of persuading any of the other 
Senators, but merely to fill out the record. Tele- 
grams and letters against the Lend-Lease bill, in 
huge quantities, sent by citizens opposed to the dic- 
tatorship bill, piled up in Washington, but had no 
effect on the Senators. The Ellender amendment, 
restricting the use of armed American forces out- 
side of the Western Hemisphere, created some 
pause, but its adoption seems, at this time, unlikely. 
To the charge that this bill gives the President and 
his Cabinet dictatorial powers, the proponents 
warned that the people should not “hamstring” the 
President. In addition, the proponents of the bill 
are now accusing the opponents of creating “war 
hysteria” and “war psychology.” In brief, the Ad- 
ministration will be given, about March 10, absolute 
power over American affairs, over American entry 
into war, over American aggression for the defense 
of democracy anywhere in the world. Meanwhile, 
in a press conference, the President made it clear 
that the United States and Great Britain had to 
gain a victory over Germany. Then, the United 
States and Britain would consider proposals for 
peace. While the Senate debated, the President con- 
cluded arrangements, under the terms of the bill- 
to-be-passed, for the immediate transfer to Eng- 
land of “‘$500,000,000 worth of bombers, ships, field 
guns, machine guns and other war material” from 
existing Army and Navy equipment. Despite the 
mounting evidence, there still are some people in 
this country who do not recognize the fact that the 
United States is waging an undeclared war under 
an undeclared dictatorship. 


WHAT is our policy on Russia? How far will our 
country allow itself to be further drawn into the 
trap of embracing the Red bear which gave the 
death squeeze to the League of Nations and to the 
last glimmering hopes of peace in Europe? But a 
short while ago, the perplexing news came that our 
Government had recommended that the “moral 
embargo” be lifted which prevented the export of 
American goods for Russia (later to be converted 
into supplies for Germany or the Axis). Now the 
President has issued a proclamation, effective 
March 10, which adds certain articles to the list 
for which export licenses must be obtained, acting 
“in the interests of national defense.” No country 
except the Soviet Union, it appears, could be se- 
verely hit by these restrictions. Conversations on 
the previous day between Secretary Hull and Soviet 
Ambassador Oumansky resulted, it was reported, 
in nothing satisfactory to the Russians. Past ex- 
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perience does not warrant us in the thought that 
Washington is at last about to see the light as to 
the folly of further “appeasing”’ the essentially un- 
appeasable and insatiable seat of world revolution. 
Nevertheless, light may break in after a long night. 
We hope the day is dawning as to the true value- 
lessness of a certain type of American-Soviet rela- 
tions. 


IOWA’S Representative Gilchrist brought out an 
interesting fact some days ago during the debate 
on reapportionment, when he complained about the 
representation of aliens in the House. Mr. Gilchrist 
did not mean to suggest, of course, that certain 
members were protecting un-American interests or 
voting unpatriotic desires of the foreigners in our 
midst. But he pointed out some facts that seem to 
call for reexamination, and possibly for a Consti- 
tutional Amendment. Each State’s quota of Repre- 
sentatives in the House is based on its total popu- 
lation, not merely on its number of citizens. In 
other words, there is (speaking roughly) one mem- 
ber in the House for every 300,000 persons in a 
State, aliens included. Thus, since New York State 
is the home of 1,212,622 non-citizens, the State 
sends four extra Representatives to Congress. Were 
California without its 527,000 aliens, its quota of 
members would be reduced by two. Because of 
foreign residents, Pennsylvania sends an extra Con- 
gressman to Washington. So does Massachusetts. 
So, too, do Michigan, Illinois and New Jersey. 
Whenever, therefore, a bill is passed in the House, 
eleven votes are cast which depend ultimately upon 
the 5,000,000 persons living in the country who 
refuse or have neglected to become citizens, or at 
least have not yet been able to do so. This same 
situation affects our Electoral College, since it gives 
greater proportionate strength to States having 
large alien populations. This Review points out 
that many States, in apportioning their own Legis- 
latures, exclude aliens and count only citizens as 
the basis. 


SOMEWHAT perplexing, to Catholic minds, is the 
Associated Press report from Rome, under date of 
February 23, relative to the administration in that 
city of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction to the 
critically ill King Alfonso XIII of Spain. “Last 
night,” says the dispatch, “the former monarch’s 
life was almost despaired of several times. There 
was a priest in attendance at all times ready to give 
Extreme Unction. Although he was called into the 
room twice, Alfonso managed to rally slightly each 
time.” The approved Catholic practice, however, is 
to administer the Sacrament of Extreme Unction 
whenever there is a serious illness; when there is, 




















in other words, a genuine danger or death. It is not 
necessary, nor is it considered advisable, to wait 
until death is actually and immediately imminent. 
Certainly such a danger was amply present in the 
instance of King Alfonso, removing any ground for 
further hesitation. Unless we adopt the unlikely 
theory that the Catholic former King of Spain was 
skimped the most ordinary ministrations of the 
Church, there seems to be present only one explan- 
ation, apart from an error in the dispatch: the 
priest was waiting merely for the opportunity to 
administer the Last Blessing or special Indulgence 
for the dying. Catholics in this country would be 
grateful for further elucidation on this instance. 


NO ONE, says Hitler, will be allowed to put his 
religion before his country. In his address on Feb- 
ruary 26 he proclaimed: 
No German should be allowed to say: “I am a Catho- 
lic, I am a Protestant, I am a Proletarian, I am a 
capitalist—and then a German.” No; such people we 
did not wish to represent. To us, all Germans had 
to be Germans first, last and always. 
Hateful and lurking in such a statement is the im- 
plication that one’s religion, when held as the su- 
preme value in life, must therefore imply a depre- 
ciation or disloyalty toward one’s country. The 
Germans are now hearing this from Hitler, Catho- 
lics in this country have long heard it from anti- 
Catholic sources here. A Catholic worthy of the 
name is a Catholic; first, last and always. But be- 
cause of that very fact he is the truest and most 
genuine American, or German, or Frenchman or 
whatever nationality he may belong to. And if he is 
not a man who puts his religion first he is a very 
poor specimen of his own brand of patriotism. The 
antidote to Hitler’s national paganism will not be 
any brand of national paganism in the United 
States, whatever name or title it may assume. The 
only antidote, the only safeguard for true Ameri- 
canism, is to give God His full and first place in all 
things. If that is done, loyalty to one’s country fol- 
lows as a matter of course. 


TERRIBLE infants continue to be born, relative 
to the true state of things “as were” in Loyalist 
Spain. Even Ernest Hemingway’s tolling bell rings 
out a few harsh notes as to some of the creatures 
who masqueraded under the Loyalist banner as 
friends of humanity. Latest of these infants is Dr. 
John Jacob Posner, chief oral surgeon for Ameri- 
can hospitals with the Loyalists. He comes out 
bluntly in the New York World Telegram for Feb- 
ruary 20 with the assertion that Communist politi- 
cal commissars ran the American hospitals in that 
setup and bossed the American doctors and nurses 
sent over by American funds. “Problems of hygiene 
and sanitation in the American base hospital,” says 
Frederick Woltman, staff writer who tells the 
story, “were decided not by scientific requirements, 
but by naive ideas of Communist comradeship.” 
Doctors and nurses were forced to dine with badly 
infected men, and the Commissars cracked down 


on them if they raised even a mild objection. His- 
torians will dispute as to causes and rights or 
wrongs among the Spaniards themselves. But the 
fact is made every day plainer that the Comrades 
in the United States looked upon Spain as their 
Number One holiday ground. 


PURPOSE of a dinner forum held in New York 
City on February 25 was to “answer hate,” to “com- 
bat racial and religious intolerance. The event was 
arranged by the Protestant Digest Association and 
the principal speaker of the occasion was Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. Four men, in- 
cluding Mr. Ickes, and one woman were honored 
for their work in furthering the purpose just men- 
tioned. If some of these had spoken, it might have 
been to the point. But Mr. Ickes’ “answer to hate” 
took the form of extremely bitter personal attacks 
on persons with whose philosophy he disagreed. 
In so doing, Mr. Ickes set a complete example of 
exactly the sort of thing which the organization he 
represented is supposed to combat. There are 
plenty of groups in this country organized to op- 
pose racial and religious intolerance. Some are suc- 
cessful, some are less so. Their methods and their 
principles differ. But on one point all are agreed, 
as a matter of elementary experience. Nothing is 
accomplished toward such an end, and everything 
is lost by a policy of reckless and bitter personal 
attacks. No matter what justification may be al- 
leged for them, they merely breed their like. It is 
Mr. Ickes’ personal calamity that apparently he 
knows no other weapon. By using it as he did on 
this occasion, he cruelly betrayed whatever peace- 
lovers were associated with him. 


EVERY year—well, at least nearly every year—at 
the beginning of Lent, this department addresses 
the busy and zealous pastors of the country and 
tries to sell them a good idea. So here we go again. 
The idea concerns a way (and we think it is the 
best way) of observing Good Friday in the parish 
church. For many years, perhaps, the high point 
of the parish day has been the Three Hours’ Agony 
service; but we suggest that you drop it en- 
tirely—tthe Dubois music, and the oratory that 
always has a tendency to go over-emotional (Note 
that we said a tendency). Next, you take the Mass 
of the Presanctified, which you ordinarily celebrate 
early in the morning, and you move its starting 
time up to noon. Third, you supply your parish- 
ioners with a complete English text of the Mass, 
and you prepare a number of brief talks on the 
text and ceremonies. Thus the idea is to occupy the 
time running from noon to three o’clock with the 
liturgy and the instructions. This plan has always 
appealed to us, first of all, because the Mass of the 
Presanctified is the Church’s own, official and litur- 
gical way of observing Good Friday. Furthermore, 
what with an ever increasing number of business 
firms giving time off to their employes on Good 
Friday, the noon services are usually much better 
attended than the early morning Mass. 
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ANNUAL report of the Commission for Catholic 
Missions Among the Colored People and Indians, 
just appearing, registers a total of 260,396 Negro 
Catholics in the United States. There are 386 
priests engaged full-time in work among the col- 
ored, says the Report, and 44,939 children in 228 
schools. Marked growth of interest in the Negro 
apostolate is recorded. The total Catholic Indian 
population is very conservatively estimated at 
100,000, with 7,235 children in 67 schools, and 200 
priests engaged in the Indian missions. 


EIGHTY-SEVEN years ago, a little girl of four 
was brought to this country from Italy. She died 
on February 23 at the age of ninety-one, after 
spending nearly seventy-five years as a member 
of the Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati. Her name 
was Sister Blandina, and the career of this last 
ef the pioneers of her Community, was both pic- 
turesque and fruitful. In her younger days, she 
had been assigned to the Indian Missions in New 
Mexico, and some of her experiences with outlaws, 
mobs, and with Indians, civilized and refractory, 
she put in her book, The End of the Santa Fe Trail, 
published in 1932. After twenty years on the mis- 
sions, she came to Cincinnati, and in 1897, she 
founded the Santa Maria Institute, which has be- 
come a center for Cincinnatians of Italian birth or 
descent. The initial gift to this Institute, which has 
done notable social and relief work, was the muni- 
ficent sum of five dollars, and this she used in 
calling upon prospective donors. May her great 
soul rest in peace. 


LUXEMBOURG will again be free, said that coun- 
try’s Grand Duchess Charlotte at luncheon after 
attending Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York City, on February 23. “With the help of 
Almighty God, we trust that our beloved country 
will again be granted its independence and liberty.” 


LACK of religion is the fundamental cause of 
juvenile delinquency, and practice of religion is the 
fundamental cure, said the Most Rev. John J. 
Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco, at a luncheon 
at the Serra Club in San Francisco. Mere “surface 
treatment,” said the Archbishop, is not enough. 
“The Catholic Church has recognized the complex 
nature of a child’s development and has a definite, 
positive program for character development in 
every phase of a child’s environment.” 


OUT of Hawaii’s 400,000 people, more than 118,000 
are Catholics. By a Papal decree of February 22, 
Hawaii has been raised to the rank of a diocese and 
created a suffragan See of the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco. Though missionaries landed there in 
1827, not until 1839 were they free to carry on 
their work. The See of Hawaii is at present vacant. 


SINCE we are talking of statistics, let us add the 
following from a religious map prepared by the 
Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. In Iowa, according to 
the map, there are 590,000 young persons under 
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twenty-five years of age who are entirely without 
religious teaching, yet supposed to be Presbyteri- 
ans. Similar figures for Illinois are placed at 1,317,- 
000; and other States correspond. 


TIME was, when the skeptic Edward Gibbon 
sneered at the Christian Cross, Judge Samuel 
Sewall of New England wrote ribald Latin verses 
at the burning of the Cross on the Jesuit College 
in Quebec, and John Endicott defaced the Cross 
in a military ensign. Today, writes Richard L. 
Shipley in the Methodist Christian Advocate for 
February 20, “the Cross, sign of our Faith, is com- 
ing back into Evangelical worship, and few Meth- 
odist churches are without either jeweled or lighted 
crosses in the sanctuaries.’”’ And devout Methodists 
pilgrimage to the Cloisters museum in New York 
City to meditate on the beauty and meaning of the 
Church’s liturgy and sacramentals. The Cross “fills 
our deep need for both redemption and strength,” 
says this writer. 


SIGNED by 652 clergymen of all faiths, including 
prominent Catholic priests from every part of the 
country, a statement was issued on February 24 
calling upon the Government to “set up in every 
defense and major industry a cooperative board of 
employers, organized labor and government, with 
consumer representation included,” as a means of 
safeguarding and extending the principle of democ- 
racy in American industry. Such a board would 
have as “an important and immediate function... 
the voluntary elimination of strikes and lockouts 
by a mutually acceptable and independent system 
of arbitration of industrial disputes.” The signers 
express the firm belief that employers and labor 
leaders will work together on such a program. 


DAN TOBIN, of Cincinnati, president of the Team- 
sters (A.F. of L.) Union, is rather strongly taken 
over the coals by the Labor Leader, organ of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, in its Feb- 
ruary 20 national issue. He is quoted as advising 
the Teamster locals to avoid joining religious 
groups. According to the Labor Leader this means 
“Holy Name groups, Communion Breakfast groups 
and ACTU chapters.” It looks as if some explain- 
ing will need to be done by Brother Tobin. 


EACH year, just before Lent, the Pope addresses 
Rome’s Lenten preachers. Irreligion, says the Holy 
Father, on February 25, “like a contagion, is dis- 
turbing and corrupting the souls of peoples and, 
like a fire, threatens to spread over Europe and 
the entire continents.” The first duty of a Lenten 
preacher should be to bring people to a knowledge 
of God. 


DRASTIC measures to destroy Catholic influence 
in the schools of subjugated Holland have been 
taken by the Germans, acording to CBS’s Berlin 
correspondent, Harry W. Flannery. Priests or mem- 
bers of Religious Orders may no longer direct 
schools, and Catholic teachers’ salaries are reduced 


forty per cent. 























KRIVITSKY HAD LOST HIS SOUL 
BEFORE HE PULLED THE TRIGGER 


WILLIAM G. RYAN 











WHEN General Walter G. Krivitsky, erstwhile 
O.G.P.U. agent, reached the end of his way in a 
prosaic Washington hotel room, he left behind him 
an unwritten story, a somber and dramatic tale 
that may never be told. Only the hand of a Dosto- 
yevsky could fashion into revealing words the inner 
meaning of the General’s finale. Tortuous intrigues, 
the strange workings of a dialectically conditioned 
mind, the mystical nuances of the Russian soul, all 
the recondite literary elements which the great 
Slavic master of prose loved so well permeated the 
atmosphere of the dead man’s chamber. 

Over his small shattered body, hung a shadowy 
aura of dim terrors: the jumbled memories of Mos- 
cow witch-trials; musty sub-Kremlin dungeons; 
and “mental murders.’ Mystery was the keynote 
of General Krivitsky’s life and death. Solutions are 
to be found only in the devious depths of the Marx- 
ian mind. 

What manner of man was General Walter G. 
Krivitsky—or Samuel Ginsberg if you prefer the 
less romantic name bestowed upon him by his par- 
ents? He had been a secret agent of Stalin; he was, 
perhaps, a bit of an imposter; he was courageous 
and keenly intelligent. He had played the role of a 
cosmopolite and bon vivant, and yet found time to 
be a good husband and father. He was, finally, 
reputed to be a suicide. But first, last and above all, 
he was a Bolshevik. He lost sight of that fact for 
one brief period in his brief life and thereby worked 
his own destruction. 

The death of General Krivitsky was encompassed 
by mental murder, as many of his non-Communist 
friends believe; but he himself was both the physi- 
cal agent and the mental murderer. The person- 
ality of General Krivitsky had actually died long 
before he occasioned his last headline. When he sent 
a bullet crashing into his own brain he was merely 
disposing of a body that already had lost its soul. 
In a moment of weakness he sought to escape the 
terror system by which and with which he had 
lived his life. General Krivitsky discovered too late 
that he could not escape from himself, and he re- 
solved his problem in a way well calculated to win 
the approbation of his once beloved leader, Joseph 
(Stalin) Djugashvali. 

The strange case of General Krivitsky began, as 
far as Americans are concerned, with the publica- 
tion of a series of sensational articles in a leading 
national magazine. At least, the articles created a 
sensation in non-Leftist circles. But to the varie- 


gated followers of Marx in the United States, the 
revelations of Stalin’s onetime confidential agent 
were scarcely revelations. Certainly, it was no se- 
cret to them that the men of the GayPayOo were 
at large in this and other lands; nor was it surpris- 
ing to learn that the henchmen of the Kremlin had 
their fingers in a number of political and diplomatic 
pies. In the broad outlines it was all an old and well 
known story to informed Comrades of every shade 
and stripe. 

No Comrade needed the verisimilitude of time, 
place, and event to make him fully aware of the 
devious methods of the Comintern. There was not 
a humble rank-and-filer in all the land who did not 
know of the GayPayOo operations in Spain. They 
understood the nature of these operations almost 
as well as the unfortunate Spaniards who were 
operated upon, and, unlike the victims, they heart- 
ily sanctioned them. They knew of and fully ap- 
proved the general techniques of Stalin’s revolu- 
tionary experts, and they were in no way horrified 
by the concrete description of specific details. 

But they did not approve of advertising their 
strategies in the bourgeois press. A deflected Com- 
rade—any Comrade, important or unimportant— 
who publicly attacks the Party, however mildly, is 
not allowed to escape unscathed. Renegades who 
expose the tactics of the Party to the bourgeois 
world must be dealt with sharply as a matter of 
course. Not because repercussions inside or outside 
the Comintern are feared greatly, but rather be- 
cause such cases can be made to serve as stern 
object lessons in Bolshevik discipline. 

Whenever a dissident Comrade lifts his hand 
against the Party, the entire membership automati- 
cally acts in routine fashion. Steps are taken at 
once to convince him, or anyone contemplating 
such a counter-revolutionary move, that it is im- 
possible to live outside the moral shelter of the 
Comintern. Every effort is made to reduce the sub- 
ject to shame and despair. Wherever he goes, he 
hears whispering voices and sees fingers pointed in 
scorn. Renegade, stoolpigeon, traitor are the words 
he learns to know best. At every turn, he finds an 
impenetrable wall of social ostracism between him- 
self and those to whom he most naturally would 
feel attracted. 

In the only world that he can ever really know, 
he soon becomes an Ishmael wandering disconso- 
late and seeing on all sides the hands of all men 
turned against him. If he endeavors to adjust him- 
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self to life outside the revolutionary periphery, he 
seeks in vain for a spark of understanding or com- 
patibility. To the people of the bourgeois world, he 
is at best a tamed monster. To him they are stupid, 
dull, static, unable to speak a thoroughly intelli- 
gible language. 

The case of General Krivitsky might well serve 
as a model of Communist disciplinary method. In 
all affairs of the sort, the first move is always 
directed toward deflating the importance of the 
renegade and his testimony. 

Such treatment usually has a pronounced effect 
on the ego of the average Comrade. Over a long 
period his mind has been conditioned to the values 
of the Party, and he has come to regard his revolu- 
tionary reputation above everything else. He did 
not throw it into the scale lightly. It took long 
hours, days, months, even years of silent soul- 
wracking struggle before he could bring himself to 
the point of turning against all the deep convictions 
that have furnished the primary motivation of his 
life. He makes ready at last to give up friends, 
revolutionary honor, his long cherished Party 
membership. He braces himself against the ex- 
pected deluge of slander and vituperation; he takes 
the irrevocable step; and then the Party ignores 
him, or perhaps vouchsafes him a casual sneer. 

But General Krivitsky was too important to dis- 
miss without a word. His statements had created a 
mild furor throughout the nation and they called 
imperiously for some kind of answer. The New 
Masses promised that one would be forthcoming in 
good time. After a tantalizing lapse, that self-styled 
“progressive weekly” printed under the head, 
Krwitsky a Phoney, its fated-to-be-famous expose. 
The eagerly awaited (in Leftist circles) denounce- 
ment was not quite all that might have been ex- 
pected, in view of the gravity and scope of the 
General’s statements and his alleged intimacy with 
Stalin. 

The first sentence of the Party expose set the 
tone, an amazingly disdainful tone, indicating a 
line of attack that must have been downright 
shocking to the General, and was certainly so to all 
those familiar with the racial backgrounds of the 
New Masses editors. New Masses scorned to deal 
with the material of the Krivitsky articles. Instead 
they opened with the offensive sentence: “ ‘General 
Krivitsky,’ you are Schmelka Ginsberg.”’ Two hun- 
dred brief words of caustic invective were added to 
the peculiarly suggestive initial sentence and then 
the article was closed with the significant asser- 
tions: “New Masses has the facts. That’s about all.” 

Strangely, it was “about all” in the Party press. 
Michael Gold, number one proletarian literateur, 
devoted a single impassioned column to “General 
Isaac Krivitsky-Levine,” and from time to time 
brief contemptuous references, which usually con- 
tained the racial leitmotif, appeared in Party peri- 
odicals. Nothing more was printed. It was beauti- 
fully simple and highly effective. The Party scorned 
categoric discussion of the General’s charges; but 
over and over again in every Front organization, 
in each Leftist and fellow traveler circle, in all the 
trade unions, clubs, groups and committees that 
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they could reach, the Comrades repeated monoto- 
nously; “Krivitsky is a phoney. ‘General’ Krivitsky 
is Schmelka Ginsberg, a Galician Jew.” 

The former GayPayOo agent tried to fight back 
against this insidious mode of attack. With the aid 
of a competent ghost-writer he poured out sensa- 
tional articles. He piled revelation upon revelation. 
He went before the Dies Committee and repeated 
the gist of his former statements. Again he ap- 
peared briefly in the headlines and momentarily 
titillated the apathetic public of the non-Marxist 
world. He had declared in his first articles that he 
was still a firm believer in world revolution and the 
Marxian categories, and he attempted to orient 
himself in various non-Stalinist Left organizations. 
But he soon found that the power and glory of the 
Comintern was not in them. Those dissident Marx- 
ist organizations which most nearly conformed to 
his idea of a revolutionary party would have none 
of him. They mistrusted a man who could attack 
the Party in the bourgeois press. The milder Marx- 
ist groups, which were willing to accept him, lacked 
the ruthless drive and dynamic force of Stalinism. 

He did receive brief favor and even temporary 
adulation in certain fellow traveler strata. Some 
months before its consummation, Krivitsky had 
predicted the Nazi-Soviet pact. It was not a great 
feat, incidentally, for one at all familiar with the 
dialectic processes prevalent in the Kremlin, and 
the rapprochement already had been foreseen and 
commented upon by many informed persons in or 
on the fringes of the Marxian movement. 

To the naive liberals and “innocents,” however, 
prostrated by the discovery of their democratic, 
beloved leader’s perfidy, it was prophecy of the 
highest order and General Krivitsky was a seer 
superior to Daniel. The Nation, which on their ap- 
pearance had dealt with the Krivitsky articles 
somewhat skeptically, hailed the General as “the 
man of the hour.” There was a hectic flurry of 
political excitement on Park Avenue and, no doubt, 
Schmelka Ginsberg sipped many a cocktail from 
the very glasses that only a short time before had 
touched the lips of leading American henchmen of 
the Comintern. 

But penthouse soirees could do little to fill the 
blank moments in the life of a man who had helped 
set the scenes for a gigantic pageant of world revo- 
lution. Planned motion, plotting, intrigue, chipping 
at the foundations of some solid structure or other 
become the essentials of life to the active Bolshe- 
vik. Unless he is engaged in turbulent struggle for 
and against ideologies and the powers which sup- 
port them, his intellectual dialectic halts and he 
becomes a walking corpse. General Krivitsky, in 
the nature of things, could find nothing in the 
bouregois world worth fighting for, but he knew 
what he could fight against. And he had to fight. 
He lashed out with all his strength against the 
Comintern. He wrote a book, published articles, 
made speeches, all of which brought him money 
but little comfort. 

Ironically, one of his articles was titled: Why 
Did They Confess? In it, he endeavored to explain 
why the Old Bolsheviks, men of high intelligence 























and proved courage, descended to such disgusting 
levels of self-abasement in the notorious Moscow 
Confession trials. There was nothing new in the 
Krivitsky version. All the old theories of the con- 
veyor-belt torture, the sacrifice for the sake of 
family, hypnotism, drugs, were rehashed. The ex- 
planation revealed no more than dozens which 
had preceded it. But General Krivitsky eventually 
did explain the Moscow confessions quite adequate- 
ly without uttering a word. The revolver buliet that 
passed through Schmelka Ginsberg’s brain wrote 
the complete story on the wall of a Washington 
hotel room. 

The contemptuous attitude which the Party 
adopted toward “General” Krivitsky was not acci- 
dental or merely ill-tempered, but was rather the 
central tactic of a careful campaign based on a 
thorough knowledge of Bolshevik psychology. The 
leading Comrades saw in Schmelka Ginsberg’s as- 
sumption of the title “General” the key to his in- 
dividual character. 

He had been a Soviet secret agent and a well 
informed one, the Comrades knew, but he was not 
and never had been a General. The fact that he had 
seen fit to take a false title indicated a necessity to 
sustain himself with a sense of importance. The 
Comrades proceeded to deflate his self-esteem and 
then to isolate him from any possible outside 
sources of strength. Such a man need not be 
hounded by assassins or kept in constant fear of 
his life. That type of treatment was strictly re- 
served for the thoroughly strong, for men like Leon 
Trotsky, who stood impregnable to mental assault 
behind the hard armor of his own powerful, dialec- 
tical mind. 

But Krivitsky, shrewd and clever though he was, 
did not possess the same kind of intellectual bat- 
teries that defended the Old Lion of Coyoacan. He 
soon began to evidence symptoms of impending 
moral collapse. He told friends that GayPayOo 
agents were pursuing him, and perhaps wished that 
they were. The word suicide began to appear with 
great frequency in his conversations and he spoke 
vaguely of the possibility of being found dead under 
circumstances which might point to self-destruc- 
tion. At length, he purchased a high-powered re- 
volver, went alone to a quiet hotel room, wrote 
several strange and cryptic letters in Russian, com- 
mended his wife and child to the care of friends, 
and then sent a bullet through his own brain. 

“General” Krivitsky, or Samuel Ginsberg if you 
will, was “mentally murdered” by a cold and harsh 
philosophy which in all of its manifestations aims 
at the destruction of the free individual. But he 
died by his own hand. To the last, he sought to 
shake the incubus from his mind and establish him- 
self as a free man, if not in fact at least in memory. 
The jumbled letters in Russian, aside from the 
macabre Dostoyevsky touches which perhaps ema- 
nated from a Slavic love of the mystical, were in 
reality final efforts at establishing self-respect. 
Schmelka Ginsberg did not want the world to know 
that he could not live without the Comintern. He 
tried to create little mysteries that might leave 
doubts in men’s minds. 


LET THE UNION 
DISCIPLINE ITSELF 


PAUL L. BLAKELY 











MANY years ago, I learned from Aesop’s Fables 
(written in words of one syllable) that it is danger- 
ous to take a frozen snake in one’s bosom. The 
flight of time has caused me to forget the exact 
language used in this Bowdlerized edition, but I 
think I quote the general sense. Some of our labor 
leaders must recall that frozen snake as they watch 
our Assistant Attorney General, Thurman Arnold, 
rampaging in the Federal Courts. When Mr. Arnold 
took up his present duties, he was not exactly a 
frozen snake, but labor took him giadly to its 
bosom. If any serpentine qualities were perceived 
at that time, labor probably concluded that he was 
a tame snake, incapable of turning upon the bosom 
that warmed him. 

But labor was grossly deceived. As Dickens has 
written, per Serjeant Buzfuz, the serpent was on 
the watch, laying his trains, and preparing his 
mines. For nearly a year, the mines have been 
exploding in Federal actions brought against the 
unions by Mr. Arnold under the Sherman Act, and 
while some of the bombs have been turned into 
duds by the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Anheuser-Busch case, Mr. Arnold is still at work. 
Only last week, to continue the Buzfuz figure, he 
appeared before the House Judiciary Committee 
with all his fangs unfanged. Labor unions, he de- 
clared, are “boosting” the nation’s bill for food and 
housing, and something must be done to repel! this 
attack on the public. 

It need not be assumed that the Department of 
Justice, as represented by Mr. Arnold, is following 
a policy of which the logical conclusion is the de- 
struction of the free labor union. The charge that 
the real purpose of the Department’s unofficial, but 
influential, advisers is to effect changes in the so- 
cial order which will make unions unnecessary, is 
often made by critics of the Administration. It is 
generally added that this purpose will explain many 
of the numerous Federal Acts which, on their face, 
guarantee certain rights to the labor union, and 
prescribe conditions with which employers must 
comply in dealing with the wage-earner. 

The power which practically obliges the worker 
to join a union, these critics argue, destroys the 
very essence of a free union, that is, of a union 
which the worker may join or not, as he thinks 
best. Thus, the argument runs, the real aim of the 
Administration is not a free but an enforced union, 
controlled by the Government. Conflicts between 
the A. F. of L. and the C.L.O., and jurisdictional 
disputes, can easily be used, especially in times of 
“emergency,” real or factitious to establish that 
Federal control. 

It cannot be denied that a form of government 
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which differs only in name from the totalitarianism 
of Moscow and Berlin, seems to be the aim of many 
at Washington. But I do not think that this aim is 
illustrated by Mr. Arnold’s attempts to curb certain 
unions under the Sherman Act. It may be implicit 
in this attempt, but even for that conclusion there 
is no compelling evidence. It is easier and, on the 
whole, more satisfactory, to assume that what Mr. 
Arnold is trying to accomplish is what the head of 
the A. F. of L., and every other labor leader, ought 
to make his most immediate work. For if the unions 
are guilty of a tithe of the disorders attributed to 
them by Mr. Arnold, they are harboring in their 
bosoms serpents which will inject a far more deadly 
poison into them than Mr. Arnold, or the most bit- 
ter enemy of the free labor union, has ever 
dreamed of. 

The unions will be well advised to take note of 
Mr. Arnold’s charges. Some unions, he asserts, 
have combined to impose and maintain artificially 
inflated prices. Others have combined to forbid the 
use of up-to-date efficient machinery or techniques, 
and to exclude from a particular locality materials 
made or processed elsewhere. Some have gone so 
far as to carry on a united effort to destroy an 
established and legitimate system of collective bar- 
gaining. These disorderly practices, Mr. Arnold 
claims, “boost the nation’s bill for food and hous- 
ing.” 

Particular instances were furnished to the Com- 
mittee. In lower New York, for instance, the cost 
of unloading a carload of fruits and vegetables is 
higher by $112 than in other localities in the 
same area. The added cost is paid, of course, by the 
public. In Chicago, the unions issued an order for- 
bidding the use of mechanical mixers for cement, 
used in building. The cement had to be mixed in the 
old time and material-wasting way of “puddling.” 
This exclusion of modern methods (and it was but 
one of many) resulted in higher construction costs, 
and that at a time when housing, or lack of it, con- 
stitutes a serious national problem. 

In other ways also, the unions are slowing up 
production. Some are charging excessive initiation 
fees and dues. A union of glaziers concluded that 
$1,500 was about right as an initiation fee. Shortly 
thereafter, only twenty union glaziers were avail- 
able for a job that called for about ten times that 
number. The union solved the difficulty by allow- 
ing 170 non-union men to work, on condition of 
paying dues of two dollars daily. Mr. Arnold was 
not prepared to ask the Committee to amend the 
anti-trust laws so as to impose some restraint upon 
the unions, preferring, apparently, to leave that re- 
quest to other Federal Departments which were 
more intimately concerned than the Department 
of Justice with labor problems. 

I hope that no such recommendation will be 
made, just as I hope that Congress will refrain 
from legislation outlawing the strike. If the unions 
can settle upon a real remedy, and vigorously apply 
it to the disorders mentioned by the Assistant 
Attorney General, the necessary reforms will be 
achieved. I have no great faith in the power of 
statute law to bring about that desirable end. 
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“Passing a law agin’ it,” is one of the oldest of all 
schemes for social betterment, and probably the 
most ineffective. We tried it against whisky, and 
we are trying it in some localities against cigar- 
ettes. Under Prohibition, whisky flowed in ever- 
widening streams, and today the cigarette-manufac- 
turers consider it a profitable investment to spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually in adver- 
tisements. 

The unions can reform themselves. Perhaps one 
of Mr. Arnold’s motives is to scare them into re- 
form. Even President Green, of the A. F. of L., 
after publicly commending some of our worst labor 
racketeers, is beginning to realize that all is not 
well. I hear that he has appointed a committee to 
investigate racketeering, but as some of the chief 
racketeers are members of the executive committee 
of the A. F. of L., I confess to some doubts of the 
crusading spirit of the Green committee on racke- 
teering. However, if men like Matt Woll or John P. 
Frey can prod the committee now and then, it may 
do some good work, but even that will not be 
enough. 

As the history of racketeering has shown, the 
trouble almost invariably begins with locals that 
have been captured by ex-convicts, or men who 
ought to be convicts. The A. F. of L. has steadily 
refused to help the decent members of these cap- 
tured unions, and for twenty years, to my knowl- 
edge, has repeated the now.threadbare excuse that 
its constitution gives it no authority to interfere. 
Whatever improvement has been brought about in 
these cases, has been due in practically every in- 
stance to an alert district attorney who managed 
to send the racketeers to prison. Unfortunately, in 
some instances, usually the most flagrant of all, the 
racketeers, after finishing their prison terms, again 
took over the unfortunate unions. Thus the A. F. 
of L. allowed itself to be put in the extremely dam- 
aging position of protector not of the union mem- 
bers but of the rascals who preyed upon them. 

The obvious answer to President Green’s excuse 
is, as AMERICA has repeatedly observed, that if the 
constitution allows the A. F. of L. to encourage 
labor racketeers, the constitution ought to be 
amended. I do not think it will be an easy task to 
make the necessary changes, but it can be accom- 
plished, and must be, if the A. F. of L. is to be of 
real value in promoting labor unionism. The 
greater part of this difficulty will be found in some 
of the national officers who, for reasons best known 
to themselves, but suspected, at least in part, by 
the general public, oppose all change in the present 
setup. The minor difficulty, but still a real diffi- 
culty, will be to frame a constitution which, while 
allowing the greatest amount of freedom to the 
constituent unions, will authorize and direct the 
general government to deal effectively with offend- 
ing unions. But this difficulty simply represents a 
problem which brain-work can solve. 

If the unions will not reform themselves, the 
Government will sooner or later interfere. Its inter- 
ference will take the usual pattern, I fear, of burn- 
ing down the union’s house to get at the rats in the 
cellar. 

















HOW LOW THE LEVEL 
OF THE TEXTBOOKS? 


JOHN LAFARGE 











MOST of us, if we had accomplished the task of 
investigating 600 school textbooks, would be in a 
mood to explode a bomb. It is not a job which con- 
duces to sweetness of temper or a glowing sense of 
optimism, least of all when they are manuals of 
high-school civics or social science. Hence it is nat- 
ural enough that Dr. Ralph West Robey, professor 
of Banking at Columbia University, who recently 
completed a survey of this kind for the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, should have taken ad- 
vantage of the publication of his survey to utter 
some caustic comments concerning their caliber 
and contents. ‘My general impression is,” says Dr. 
Robey, “that the competence of our textbooks as a 
whole is of a very low level. You would be perfectly 
amazed at some of the stuff in them. There is a 
very notable tendency in many of the books to play 
down what this country has accomplished and to 
place the emphasis on defects rather than on ac- 
complishments.” 

Beams and splinters of wrath began to descend 
upon the heads of the associated Manufacturers. 
The School Book Publishers National Association, 
meeting at Atlantic City, objected strongly to the 
criticisms uttered by Dr. Robey and others, and 
appointed a committee to go into the matter of the 
charges. H. M. Corning, Superintendent of Schools 
of Omaha, Neb., was quoted as saying that the 
N.A.M.’s program for a study of textbooks was on 
a high plane as it was originally set up, but “‘some- 
thing had slipped.” Alarmed and annoyed by the 
flood of inquiries and protests, the Association ex- 
plained that what Dr. Robey had done in the way 
of comment and censure was entirely his own; that 
their part in the investigation was strictly factual: 
to present to the public, in handy form, abstracts 
of textbooks that concern two matters of particu- 
lar importance to the N.A.M.: attitudes toward 
the private-enterprise system and the American 
form of government. 

So, whatever comments the textbooks deserve, 
good, bad or indifferent, the National Association 
of Manufacturers appears to have done a public 
service in presenting the textbook situation directly 
to the ordinary citizen. Parents, says Dr. Robey, as 
well as professional educators, can do much about 
this situation, and the present survey, soon to ap- 
pear in book form, makes it easy for them to act. 
The N.A.M. can depend on the public for comments. 

Evidence is produced by Dr. Robey in support of 
his assertions, in the form of extracts from seven 
textbooks on social science used in our public 
schools, all of which, according to Dr. Robey, are 
derogatory of the American form of government 
and critical of free business enterprise. 


Since the debate on these and similar books has 
only begun, and is likely to wax fast and furious as 
time progresses, the thoughtful citizen, even though 
not a member of the N.A.M., will wish to make 
some appraisals of his own. Parents are realizing 
late in the day the enormous influence of school 
textbooks on their children. 

If Dr. Robey’s selections from his evidence are 
used as samples, like morsels of tobacco extracted 
from a hogshead by a classic tobacco buyer, it 
would seem essential to hit upon the real poison 
and not confuse clearly pernicious material with 
matter that may serve, under a proper guidance, a 
perfectly useful purpose. 

In the poison category, we have the transparent 
propaganda for Soviet Russia contained in the text- 
books of Harold Rugg. From Dr. Rugg’s Changing 
Governments and Changing Cultures (Ginn and 
Co.), Dr. Robey quotes on Russia: 

Moreover, a new attitude of cooperation has emerged 
among the farmers. The Government is showing a 
different spirit also. ...A new Russia emerging to 
day. There is less hatred among what used to be the 
warring “classes,” chiefly because “classes” have 
been done away with. ...A spirit of cooperation 
had (by 1935) replaced forceful obedience. 

Straight Communist mythology is proposed in 
the extracts taken from Society and Its Problems, 
by G. S. Dow (Crowell); and it will be easy to 
multiply instances of this kind. The hour has come 
ruthlessly to expose this type of deception being 
imposed on the youth of our nation. 

Harmful and misleading, as Dr. Robey declares, 
is the emphasis seen in some of these works on 
misery, to the exclusion of hope and confidence. 
which is one of the best gadgets in the Communist 
kit of tools. This, again, is not difficult to detect. 
To the voice of the professional prophet of evil we 
are getting pretty well accustomed, whether it 
takes the form of belittling America’s political past, 
or our present form of government, or the legiti- 
mate use of private property or the operation of 
free enterprise; or whether it paints a picture of an 
expiring nation and a hopeless future—vanished 
frontiers, class warfare, ruthless subjection to 
aliens, international bankers and hidden cabals, 
crumbling constitutions, etc. Communist and Fas- 
cist alike know how to employ a tone of dismay 
in order to terrify and confuse, or to further their 
own selfish ends. 

But criticism of the textbooks becomes less con- 
vincing when it outlaws, as it sometimes appears 
to, even a temperate and timely exposition of social 
sores and the inadequacies of our present economic 
system. Several passages quoted with reprobation 
in Dr. Robey’s exhibit sound strangely like excerpts 
from the Rerum Novarum and the Quadragesimo 
Anno. The Church, while vigorously upholding the 
rights of private property, places rigorous boun- 
daries to their exercise and privileges and holds 
many another matter more sacred and intrinsic to 
man’s happiness. However definitely the Church 
may safeguard principles that underly legitimate 
claims (e.g. against undue governmental interfer- 
ence) of utility magnates, she does not thereby ig- 
nore the rights of the consumer, nor the right of 
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consumers to organize for their own protection and 
for the common good. 

Should a spirit of criticism be fostered in the 
schools? “Let’s give the children a foundation of 
something from which they start to work,” says 
Dr. Robey. “Implanting critical attitudes in the 
minds of children is legitimate, if you give them a 
yardstick first. Without that, you are just teaching 
them your own brand of propaganda.” 

But where is the yardstick or where is the foun- 
dation—whichever metaphor you prefer? “Private 
enterprise” and “democracy” are not ends in them- 
selves, however greatly they may be prized by the 
N.A.M. They have no meaning unless they are re- 
lated to a higher good, and unless that relationship 
be such as to be patent to all. Capitalism’s inability 
to criticize itself is its most destructive weakness. 
The more capitalistic enterprise lives by advertis- 
ing, the more that it is built up on sheer optimism 
and success philosophy, the more desperately does 
it need the pruning knife of a sound and construc- 
tive criticism. The sounder the criticism, the more 
clearly that private enterprise is aware of its gen- 
uine, not fictitious, limitations, the better position 
will it be in for the defense of its own interests. 

The youth of another country, France, are exert- 
ing upon their own economy and society the most 
relentless criticism of any nation in history. Their 
leader, Marshal Pétain, has summoned them to a 
“pitiless examination of conscience” in order to 
discover the “source of their nation’s greatness.” 
Pétain, however, is not the originator of this proc- 
ess. It began shortly after the World War with 
some of France’s great youth leaders. It was devel- 
oped to a masterly technique by French Catholic 
Action, particularly in the devastating inquiries or 
enquétes of the French Peasant Youth movement. 
Capitalistic exploitation of the poor, evils of un- 
restricted competition were rigidly scrutinized 
along with demoralizations caused by Socialism, 
Communism and atheistic propaganda. Pétain is 
recommending these scrutinies to the youth of 
calamity-stricken occupied France. They are but 
the continuation, under adverse circumstances, of 
a work already flourishing when France and Bel- 
gium were free. 

The main question in this textbook controversy 
is not whether or not our youth shall learn a criti- 
cal attitude. It is whether or not they shall be 
formed and trained in an intelligent, coherent, 
spiritually motivated social philosophy that will 
enable them to exercise, in Pétain’s words, a 
“thoughtful, wise and progressive criticism” upon 
the economy and the government of the times. If 
they are thus formed, they have no need of elab- 
orate techniques for analysis, nor will they fall into 
the sterile skepticism deplored by Dr. Robey. The 
National Association of Manufacturers, however, is 
in no position to furnish them with such a standard 
of judgment. But the Catholic Church can. The 
Catholic Church does. She has spoken and will con- 
tinue to speak. The surest and the livest social- 
science textbooks in the world will be those which 
are built upon the Encyclicals of the Popes and the 
social pronouncements of the Bishops. 
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THE FIELDS BOY 
IS INVITED BY THE U. 


JOHN A. TOOMEY 











IN the latter half of the year 1929, two events 
occurred which, at the time, appeared to have not 
the slightest relationship. A young boy in the 
United States launched his gridiron career, an old 
man in Europe issued a weighty document. Years 
passed before the relationship was recognizable. 

Very late in 1929, George Fields was first un- 
veiled on the playing field. George, then almost 
nine, had been a mascot of the Immaculate Con- 
ception parochial school team all season. In the 
very last game of the year, with only three minutes 
more to go, Destiny most unexpectedly beckoned 
to George. St. Lawrence O’Toole was leading 13 to 
7. Charley Rooney was being carried off the field 
in a comatose state, and every sub was either in the 
game or in the dressing room, coming to. George, 
the mascot, alone, was available. “All right,” barked 
the coach, “‘there’s nothing else we can do. Get in 
there, Fields, let’s see what you got.” 

George popped from the bench into his first big- 
time huddle. “Let me run, Teddy, I’m fresh,” he 
pleaded with Teddy Hussey, the quarterback. 
Snorting: “Wait till you grow up,” Teddy ignored 
the mascot for two plays, but on the third, with a 
minute left, snapped: “O.K. mascot, you can hardly 
mess things up worse than these hams. You take 
the ball.” George had speed. Intoxicated by the 
chance for glory, he skirted the left end, wriggled 
out of three tacklers’ clutches, and then into his 
ears drifted the music that is sweetest of all to 
backfield men. The spectators (mostly boys and 
girls from the two schools) were shrieking: “What 
a run! He’s in the clear! what a run!” The goal 
posts were rushing toward George. The laurels of 
a hero were beginning toe brush his brow when he 
tripped on the fifteen-yard line and sprawled face 
first in the mud. In a jiffy, the spectators lost sight 
of George, for the entire St. Lawrence O’Toole 
team fell on top of him. 

This run, abortive though it was, convinced 
George Fields he could play football. It set in mo- 
tion a glamorous gridiron career which would have 
led George eventually into four years of agnostic 
education but for Pope Pius. 

While George was being pressed into the mud by 
the combined weight of eleven St. Lawrence 
O’Toole warriors, Pope Pius XI, in far-off Rome, 
was putting the final touches to an Encyclical en- 
titled: “The Christian Education of Youth.” He 
was inspecting the text which had been prepared 
in accordance with his minute instructions. After 
finishing the passage: “the so-called neutral or lay 
school, from which religion is excluded, is contrary 
to the fundamental principles of education. Such a 
school, moreover, cannot exist in practice; it is 

















bound to become irreligious,” the Holy Father in- 
dicated emphatic approval. As he read: 

For the mere fact that a school gives some religious 

instructions (often extremely stinted) does not bring 

it in accord with the rights of the Church and of the 

Christian family, or make it a fit place for Catholic 

students. To be this, it is necessary that all the 

teaching and the whole organization of the school, 
and its teachers, syllabus, and textbooks in every 
branch, be regulated by the Christian spirit, under 
the direction and maternal supervision of the 

Church; so that Religion may be in very truth the 

foundation and crown of the youth’s entire training; 

and this in every grade of school, not only the ele- 
mentary but the intermediate and higher institutions 
of learning as well, 

the Holy Father nodded hearty approbation. 

The Pontiff ordered that the Encyclical be issued 
to the world. It sped over the cables, it raced around 
the earth in pamphlets and books, it flowed from 
countless pulpits into millions of hearts. Some 
hearts provided stony ground, others, those of 
George’s parents, for example, yielded fruit a hun- 
dred fold. Like many Catholic parents, John and 
Mary Fields had believed that after receiving a 
foundation in Catholic parochial and high schools, 
their childrens’ Faith could be safely entrusted to 
secular universities. The Pope opened their eyes. 

During the 1930’s many Catholic boys and girls 
—God alone knows the number—were preserved 
from meeting sudden spiritual death in the secular 
colleges by the Encyclical. As the 1940’s unfolded, 
it performed its first rescue in the Fields family. 

On a Wednesday morning in the second week of 
January, 1941, George Fields stood waiting for the 
mail-man. He had already planned how the con- 
tents of the epistle he expected was to be broken to 
his father and mother and did not want any prema- 
ture disclosure. When the carrier arrived, he hid 
the letter in his pocket and walked in for breakfast. 

“Good morning, son,” greeted Papa and Mama 
Fields. “Good morning, George,” chorused Cath- 
erine, Henrietta, Carrie, Harry, Tommy, as George 
slipped his six feet, 175 pounds into a chair. They 
were all very proud of him. He had been All-City 
high-school halfback during his junior and senior 
years, had just climaxed his career by being named 
the most valuable player of 1940. 

George walked to school. He wanted to think. 
At a safe distance from the house, he opened the 
letter from the great University and read: “Follow- 
ing our interview of a month ago, the Athletic 
Council hereby names you a member of our incom- 
ing football squad. A full scholarship and additional 
aid will be granted you.” To George, this was the 
summit of achievement. The University dominated 
the city, socially, athletically, in every other way, 
except perhaps religiously. It was the big time. It 
played the nationally spotlighted schedules, wal- 
lowed in publicity. The other colleges, including the 
Catholic, around the metropolitan district were 
bush-league. 

George slipped into a dream as he walked along. 
He was tearing through the entire Michigan team, 
he was stiff-arming Navy tacklers, he was—and 
then the thought of something else sobered him. 
The opposition of his father and mother to non- 


Catholic schools. George had concocted a scheme. 
He had read frequently of Henry F. Durling, the 
city’s most publicized Catholic. Durling, a million- 
aire, spoke at the important Communion break- 
fasts, graced the more prominent Catholic gather- 
ings. Scarcely a week passed that his picture was 
not in the newspapers, which usually referred to 
him as a “devout Catholic.” And he was an ardent 
partisan of the University. The University, indeed 

was the only educational institution he ever aided 
financially. His two sons were in course there, his 
three daughters in non-Catholic schools. 

A bright idea had blossomed in George’s mind. 
He would ask Mr. Durling to intercede with his 
parents. The fame, the eminence of Durling, his 
standing as a “devout Catholic” would sway John 
and Mary Fields, George felt. George had actually 
succeeded in reaching the presence of the great 
man and in securing a promise of cooperation. 
Durling had remarked: “As soon as you get the 
final word from the U, ring me. I feel sure I will 
be able to dissipate your parents’ old-fashioned 
prejudices in the matter.” With the ultimate word 
in his pocket, George telephone Mr. Durling, and 
that evening at eight o’clock, the celebrated Henry 
F. Durling appeared in the Fields parlor. 

“T am happy to meet you all—lI bring very de- 
lightful news for you. Mr. Fields, Mrs. Fields, a 
signal distinction has alighted on your boy here.” 
He paused. “The University has just selected him 
for its gridiron squad.” 

Mary Fields was the first to respond. “We nat- 
urally feel proud, and we really appreciate your 
interest. But we decided long ago that all our chil- 
dren would go to Catholic schools.” 

Durling hemmed: “That’s fine where everything 
else is equal. But no Catholic college around here 
can give George the advantages he would enjoy at 
the University. After all, George has had a good 
Catholic training. His faith will be in no danger.” 

John Fields entered the fray: “The Encyclical 
does not agree with that. It bans Catholics from all 
secular schools, higher as well as lower.” 

Durling checked himself from asking: “What 
Encyclical?” and declared: “My dear Mr. Fields, 
I’m a practical Catholic, yet my boys are in the U.” 

Because of George’s presence, Mrs. Fields de- 
cided to speak bluntly: “Mr. Durling, the Pope has 
forbidden Catholics to attend secular schools.” 

Durling was nettled. “You are standing in the 
way of your boy’s future.” 

“That’s just what we are not doing. We are 
thinking of his future, of his whole future, not only 
here but hereafter,’’ Mr. Fields declared. 

Unaccustomed to opposition, Durling rose, 
snapped brusquely: “I see no purpose in continuing 
this discussion further. George, I’m sorry your par- 
ents cannot see the matter in the proper light.” 
“We are seeing it the way the Pope sees it,”” Mary 
asserted. Durling bade the group a frigid “Good 
evening,” and departed. Without a word, George 
left the room, went upstairs. John and Mary de- 
cided they would wait for the morrow before talk- 
ing to him, showing him the sound basis of their 
decision. The Encyclical had rescued one more boy. 
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GETTING BETTER LAY LEADERS 
FOR VERTICAL LAY SOCIETIES 


JOHN E REARDON 











NOT so many generations ago, Catholics in the 
United States were rather much on the same social 
and economic plane. Their social and economic 
graph could be expressed in a line that was almost 
horizontal. From a disturbed Europe they came out 
to the “States” with little or no money, generally 
without education, with little social or political 
leverage in the new America. There may be said to 
have existed in the American Church of the nine- 
teenth century not only a Catholic unity of Faith 
but also a Catholic uniformity of the faithful—in 
terms of their social and economic position. 

This Catholic social and economic uniformity in 
the America of the nineteenth century had many 
advantages and some disadvantages. Among people 
fixed on rather much the same social and economic 
level, the building of various Catholic societies— 
parochial, diocesan and national—was somewhat 
easier than it otherwise might have been. But such 
uniformity had one disadvantage. When Catholic 
lay-societies were formed on a rather large scale, 
especially the fraternal societies, their leadership 
was often captured by active, articulate people with 
a set of mixed motives in which self-interest very 
frequently seemed predominant. 

The two most common forms of such self-interest 
were political and commercial. As long as most 
Catholics were in the lower social, cultural and 
economic brackets, they did not object very strenu- 
ously to the emergence, in their Catholic lay-socie- 
ties, of this self-interested leadership and they fol- 
lowed along with it without very much protest. 
More often than not they did not even analyze it. 

As the leavens of opportunity and fortune 
worked their way through several generations, 
American Catholics expanded on differing social, 
economic and cultural fronts. It was no longer pos- 
sible to represent their position by a somewhat 
horizontal line. Some became very rich and power- 
ful and distinguished; others remained very poor 
and weak and obscure. Some were educated, some 
were not. Some were mechanics and laborers, 
others of the professional and administrative 
classes. Some belonged to the ranking local society, 
others to the middle and lower local society. They 
were of different and sometimes conflicting nation- 
alities. The only common denominator of them all 
was the Catholic Faith and practice. They kept 
their Catholic unity but lost their Catholic uniform- 
ity. This loss of social, economic and cultural uni- 
formity has gone on very rapidly and will probably 
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continue even more rapidly in the American Cath- 
olic generations of the future. 

The full and efficient functioning of Catholic lay- 
societies in their present structure supposes a Cath- 
olic membership which is more or less uniform in 
educaticn and wealth and social position at the 
very time when this membership is rapidly becom- 
ing more multiform in its education and wealth 
and social position. It would seem that, in the fine 
reach for Catholic unity, this lack of Catholic uni- 
formity has become somewhat obscured. The pres- 
ent structure of Catholic societies seems to suppose 
level planes of uniformity in the face of rising 
peaks of multiformity—social, economic, cultural. 

However divergent the membership of Catholic 
lay-societies, the members buy things, they employ 
lawyers and doctors and dentists, they buy and 
furnish homes and most of them vote. This does not 
escape other members of the Catholic lay-societies 
who have things to sell, or who would care to run 
for political office, or who have professional ser- 
vices to render. Some of these begin to aspire to 
prominence and leadership in some or all of the 
larger Catholic organizations of the diocese. 

Often enough, this urge to leadership is sound 
and single in motive, the leadership itself is com- 
petent, and courageous, and Catholic, and very val- 
uable to the Catholic cause. Often again, such lead- 
ership is quite incompetent and unworthy and quite 
without ambition for the genuine good and effi- 
ciency of the lay organization as an arm of the 
Church. More seriously, self-seeking leaders will 
often harm the Church by compromising with peo- 
ple they should really oppose, by neutrality to- 
ward compelling principles and policies, by sub- 
scribing to movements and organizations which are 
nothing more than “window-dressing” for hidden 
anti-Christian and anti-social forces with a pro- 
gram of world mischief. 

Such leaders seem to see in a corporate group of 
Catholic men and women little more than a market 
to which they may sell or votes which they may 
capture. It seems to escape them that consecrated 
priests and nuns have spent their years and their 
energies and, very often, much Catholic money in 
mobilizing the Catholic laity into lay-societies for 
one only purpose, the spread of the Kingdom of 
Christ upon the earth, in this way or in that. 

Again, it is not said that all Catholic lay-leader- 
ship is of this questionable kind. But when it is, and 
when it is perceived to be so by Catholics who can 




















perceive such things, these frequently retreat from 
active identification with their Catholic lay-organ- 
izations and content themselves with going to Mass 
and devotions and making an occasional contribu- 
tion of money to some Catholic enterprise. The loss 
of the ability, courage and experience of such men 
is often very great. 

Other Catholic men will retreat from Catholic 
lay-action because of what have been called eco- 
nomic, cultural and social divergencies. The loss of 
what such men might give to the Church in fine 
leadership is very notable. It would seem imperative 
that ways be found to recapture the Catholic inter- 
est of so many Catholic men with a fine will to 
serve the Catholic cause for its own sake and a fine 
ability to do so, to protect Catholic lay-societies 
from self-interested, incompetent and compromis- 
ing leadership, to unify, in the Catholic lay-pro- 
gram, the different and often conflicting cultural, 
social and economic groups. 

One may venture several solutions of the general 
problem of securing a competent and representa- 
tive lay-leadership of Catholic lay-societies. These 
societies very often suffer from the same evils as 
the American political state—the power of pressure 
groups, the emergence of vocal but self-seeking 
people, the halting controls of compromise and in- 
competence. In the American Catholic lay economy 
this has resulted in the quiet withdrawal of men 
and women of fine powers of leadership and of 
quite detached interest in the success of the Cath- 
olic cause. To modern economic society, the Church 
suggests a vertical structure composed of voca- 
tional blocs and informed by a principle of voca- 
tional self-expression and identity, in preference to 
a horizontal structure where vocational identity is 
inarticulate and lost and which is informed by the 
principle of mere numerical authority and control. 

The Church proposes that people be vocal in 
their economic society according to their vocation, 
or according to the way they make their living. To 
the ageless urge of men and women for representa- 
tion in their society, the Church has responded with 
the social mechanic of the Catholic ages, Corpo- 
ratism. It is a simple mechanic. It recognizes that 
there are natural, environmental and vocational 
differences in people, as well as likenesses. Skill in 
the principles of vocational corporatism, modified 
to fit the economy of Catholic lay-societies in the 
United States, might well be employed in them to 
reconcile the social, cultural and economic diver- 
gencies of their membership and to protect it from 
what there may be in such societies of self-seeking 
and halting leadership. The present social, cultural 
and economic differences in the membership of 
Catholic lay-societies in the United States would 
become the very stuff with which to build a new 
and vigorous social unity in these societies. 

A rather wide field in which to begin the applica- 
tion of such a vocational principle would be the 
large Catholic fraternal orders or associations of 
national scale. The membership of these organiza- 
tions would be classified vocationally, or according 
to the way they make their living. These voca- 
tional classifications might be very numerous, pos- 


sibly too numerous to be workable. The members 
would then be reclassified according to kindred, 
generic vocations and the original number of voca- 
tional classifications reduced. The members of each 
vocational unit would then elect one or more repre- 
sentatives from their group to sit in a chamber or 
a senate, which would become the governing body 
of the whole organization and from which the of- 
ficers of the whole society would be chosen. 

In Corporatism the term “vocation” takes on a 
new meaning. Here it is not merely the orbit in 
which one spins out one’s life. It implies also that 
one “speaks” or “chooses” or is socially articulate 
in the orbit of one’s social living. In Corporatism 
there seems to have been found a way to make the 
members of Catholic lay-societies vocal by offering 
them the opportunity of social self-expression with- 
in the field of their vocation, or the way they make 
their living. 

It is a property of the apostle that he is one who 
has something to say. Christ told the Apostles to 
teach. He required them to be articulate, both in 
pleading their cause and defending it. If Catholic 
lay-societies are to go on to a new vigor of life in 
this serious hour, the members of these societies 
must be encouraged to be more articulate than they 
now are, and a way must be found to have them be 
so. If they are to be apostles to the modern world, 
they must mobilize behind men who are something 
more than symbols of a Catholic action and a Cath- 
olic voice. 

The danger in the present structure of such lay- 
societies is that so many of them fall under the 
control of so-called “influential’’ citizens. Such peo- 
ple often have a confused or unwholesome social 
philosophy which prevents the society in question 
from becoming fully and courageously articulate in 
the many-sided cause of Catholic Action. The social 
philosophy of a few “leading citizens’’ who happen 
to be in control goes unchallenged and unchecked 
in the present horizontal structure of Catholic so- 
cieties and come finally to temper, if not to fashion, 
the corporate philosophy and policy of the group. 

The principal reason for all this seems to be not 
that the members themselves of the group are in- 
articulate, but that their lay-society is so con- 
structed that they cannot find a voice in it. This is 
not a healthy matrix of Catholic Action. The result 
of the horizontal structure now employed in the 
organization of Catholic lay-societies is that a great 
force of able and detached Catholic lay-power goes 
into perennial passivity and silence. Laymen come 
to the point where they not only do not know the 
Catholic answers; they do not even know the Cath- 
olic questions. They have nothing Catholic to say; 
they have ceased to be apostles and in them Cath- 
olic Action has been seriously shortened. Much of 
all this has happened because they found great cul- 
tural, social and economic gaps in the makeup of 
Catholic lay-societies and because they saw these 
societies used by many designing and self-seeking 
leaders, while competent and sincere people in the 
organization had to stand by inarticulate or retire 
from it. They found the “leading citizens” in con- 
trol leading them down a road marked “No Outlet.” 
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FREE LABOR UNIONS 


WHEN men unite to promote by just and proper 
means their personal aims, or some project which 
they deem necessary, they simply exercise a nat- 
ural right. This right is not a grant or franchise by 
the state, but a right which belongs to man be- 
cause of his nature. It can neither be destroyed, 
nor its exercise unduly hampered, by the state. 

Yet this right cannot be so exercised as to de- 
stroy other rights, pertaining to individuals in so- 
ciety, or the right of the state to maintain itself as 
a power charged with the duty of protecting itself 
and the welfare of all its citizens. Hence, while the 
right itself may not be destroyed by the state, 
checks may be placed upon its exercise. Conflicts 
are bound to arise, and it belongs to the civil au- 
thority to decide through just legislation which 
right shall prevail. 

Because of abuses arising under our economic 
and industrial system, one of these free associa- 
tions, the labor union, has acquired within recent 
years a semi-public character. The Federal Govern- 
ment and the States have enacted legislation to 
protect workers in their right to organize and to 
bargain collectively through unions of their choice. 
To the principle underlying this legislation, no ex- 
ception can be taken. It simply means that the civil 
authority has acted to give the wage-earner a pro- 
tection that he sorely needed. But one result, un- 
foreseen and probably not intended, is that every 
wage-earner, employed by a concern engaged in 
inter-State commerce, must join a union or lose his 
job. It would seem, therefore, that because of this 
protective legislation, the Government has acquired 
at least some degree of responsibility, short of that 
degree indicated in the criminal code, for the con- 
duct of the union. Yet, as Westbrook Pegler said 
last week, in his testimony before the House Labor 
Committee, and as we have observed on many occa- 
sions, the Government is ignoring this responsi- 
bility. 

The heads of some unions are not working men, 
but racketeers who prey upon the honest working 
men who comprise the union. In many cases, these 
heads were dislodged only when a fearless district 
attorney was able to send them to the peniten- 
tiary. Other racketeers, holding offices in the unions 
to which they were never elected by the members, 
have been able to forestall dislodgment by the sim- 
ple process of forbidding the unions to hold elec- 
tions. Not a few have accumulated wealth by rob- 
bing the workers through excessive membership 
dues, and “special assessments.” 

We hope that the necessary reforms will be made 
by the unions themselves. Correction by the Gov- 
ernment will almost certainly be of so drastic a 
nature that the unions will become tools used by 
politicians to further their grimy interests. The 
rulers of the A. F. of L. should take their heads 
out of the sand long enough to see that the union 
should be equally free from control by the Govern- 
ment and from control by racketeers and corrupt 
politicians. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 


NOT long ago, a spokesman for the President said 
that “the Government did not like to withhold in- 
formation from Congress.” If that is true, “the 
Government” is practising great self-restraint in 
continuing to act against its likes. But what is this 
“Government” of which we are hearing much? 
Does it not essentially include Congress and the 
Supreme Court, as its legislative and judicial 
branches? Certainly it is a view novel in American 
constitutional interpretation to consider the Ameri- 
can Government as a political creation consisting 
solely of the President and his appointees. 


WAS WASH 


IN some quarters it is unfashionable to quote 
any of the opinions of George Washington, and 
in others, perilous. Yet it may be permissible at 
this time to refer to the conviction entertained 
by the Father of his Country on the need of 
promoting religion and morality among the 
American people. He believed that they were 
the “great pillars of human happiness,” the 
“firmest props of the duties of Men and Citi- 
zens,” the “indispensable supports” of this 
country’s “political prosperity.” 

Washington closed the paragraphs in which 
he set forth his conviction on this important 
topic with the words: “Promote, then, as an 
object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge.” In an arti- 
cle made up of quotations from Washington, 
published by the New York Times Magazine, in 
its issue for February 23, the word “then” is 
left out. The omission opens an interesting field 
for speculation. The word is highly important, 
since it shows that, in Washington’s opinion, 
and in the opinion of his associates to whom the 
Farewell Address was submitted, the school 
ought to be an ordinary means for the teaching 
of religion and of morality. The omission may 
merely indicate oversight, but it can also sug- 
gest that the editor’s views are at variance with 
those of Washington. 

Certainly the editor can summon to his sup- 
port the larger, if not the more healthy-minded, 
part of the present population. For more than a 
century, the American people have been taxed 
to support institutions for the general diffusion 
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CENSORSHIP 


WHY has it been thought necessary on several oc- 
casions in the last few weeks to assure the public 
that the Government does not intend to censor its 
news? Possibly the answer is found in the bill now 
pending to appropriate $1,500,000 for the “Office 
of Government Reports.” This agency, according 
to its head, merely wishes to establish in every 
State offices for a “control” of information. Cen- 
sorship is censorship, even when it is called “con- 
trol,” and it would be more candid to admit the 
fact. We had censorship during the last week. We 
shall have it in our present war. 


WRONG? 


of only a segment of knowledge, and for the 
ignoring of the most important of all knowl- 
edge. If there is a God, education is not properly 
education when it professes to know nothing 
about Him. If man has duties to God, education 
properly so-called, should take cognizance of 
those duties. If man has an eternal destiny, 
education should help him so to live that he 
may attain it. But publicly-supported education 
in this country, while fully recognizing the im- 
portance of such subjects as sloyd and stenog- 
raphy, specifically sets aside matters no less 
important than God, the immortal soul of man, 
and the world to come. It should occasion no 
surprise that the most liberally supported edu- 
cational system in all the world is found in a 
country which has the most frightful criminal 
record in all the world. 

So generally accepted is our absurd philoso- 
phy of education that a political official in New 
York recently criticized the attempt to teach 
public-school children something about God in 
religious classes outside the school, as “ex- 
tremely sad.” But what is sad, to quote the 
Archbishop of New York, “in seeing boys and 
girls learn about God, learn about their duty to 
country, learn to love their neighbors, and to 
love decency?” 

The only regrettable feature of this brave 
attempt to teach religion is that it does not 
afford every American child an opportunity to 
enter into his heritage of a knowledge of God. 
But no more than the Archbishop would Wash- 
ington have thought the attempt itself “‘sad.” 
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1776 


ON May 6, 1776, a convention of Virginia’s leading 
public men opened at Williamsburg. Five weeks 
later, June 12, 1776, the convention published “The 
Virginia Bill of Rights.” Not so well known as the 
Declaration of Independence, this document con- 
tains in substance all that is found in the Declara- 
tion, and in the Constitution, with the Ten Amend- 
ments. 

Other Colonies, as historians have noted, had 
framed bills of rights with reference to their rela- 
tions with Great Britain. But Virginia, in the words 
of Bancroft, “moved from charters and customs to 
primal principles; from a narrow altercation about 
facts to the contemplation of immutable truth. She 
summoned the eternal laws of man’s being to pro- 
test against all tyranny.” This noble state paper, 
the work of George Mason, with the collaboration, 
in at least one clause, of James Madison, the Father 
of the Constitution, begins with the assertion, 
“That all men are by nature equally free and inde- 
pendent.” 

It is both melancholy and stimulating to study 
this document. The Bill emphasizes, for instance, 
the doctrine that the legislative, executive and judi- 
cial powers “should be separate and distinct” and 
affirms that Government officials “should at fixed 
periods be reduced to a private station” so that 
they “may be restrained from oppression by feel- 
ing and participating the burthens of the people.” 
Their eligibility for office at a later period shall be 
fixed “as the laws shall direct,” and to insure hon- 
est and competent officials “all elections ought to 
be free.”” Freedom of the press “can never be re- 
strained but by despotic governments,” and all men 
“are equally entitled to the free exercise of reli- 
gion, according to the dictates of conscience.” 

But in the course of practical politics, fundamen- 
tal principles tend to become obscured. Interested 
politicians wrest them to their debased purposes, 
and every despot whose misuse of power oppresses 
the people by the imposition of intolerable burdens, 
has attained his position by solemn pledges to pro- 
tect the rights of the people. To avert this disaster, 
the framers of the Bill resolved: “That no free gov- 
ernment, or the blessing of liberty, can be pre- 
served to any people, but by a firm adherence to 
justice, moderation, temperance, frugality, and vir- 
tue, and by a frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.” 

The closing admonition is not emphasized in the 
original text. But it needs emphasis today, because 
the political teachings of the founders of this Re- 
public are falling into disuse, and even into dis- 
repute. We are reminded that they lived in a day 
that differs from ours, that the problems which we 
face are not those with which they dealt when they 
freed a whole people, and drew up a Constitution 
designed to make the new Government a govern- 
ment by law, and not by men. 

The times have indeed changed. But principles 
have not changed. Applications to concrete cases 
may vary, but every one should be an application 
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of an approved principle. In recent years, however, 
the purpose of government, as evidenced by the 
policies of our chief officials, is to hold the original 
principles in scant respect, and to reject them at 
the bidding of political expediency. The philosophy 
which teaches that truth is an ideal which can 
never be attained, strengthens and justifies the new 
political programs. 
It is freely admitted that the needs of the people 
may in course of time be so altered as to require a 
new technique in government. But when, eighty 
years ago, a crisis over the interpretation of the 
Constitution threatened the existence of the Fed- 
eral Government, ! ‘ncoln went back to study “fun- 
damental principles.” It was his conviction that by 
examining the available records of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, he could find the meaning which 
the Fathers themselves attached to these principles. 
Yet, in his Cooper Union speech of February 27, 
1860, he agreed that we were not obliged to follow 
“implicitly” all that they believed, and did. “What 
I do say is, that if we would supplant the opinions 
and policy of our fathers in any case, we should do 
so upon evidence so conclusive, and argument so 
clear, that even their great authority, fairly con- 
sidered and weighed, cannot stand.” That is, or 
was, the American position. 
Unfortunately, many Americans have not waited 
upon “evidence so conclusive, and arguments so 
clear.” We seem to have reached a stage, tc judge 
from official pronouncements, as well as from let- 
ters to this Review, in which there is grave impro- 
priety, and even danger, in referring to “funda- 
mental principles,” as these have been interpreted 
by such Americans as Washington, Franklin, Jeff- 
erson and Lincoln. 
Does this tendency to hold in light esteem the 
political convictions of the Fathers indicate the 
dawn of the day foreseen by Franklin? “There is 
no form of Government but what may be a blessing 
to the people if well administered,” he wrote, in a 
paper read for him before the Constitutional Con- 
vention by James Wilson, “and [I] believe farther 
that this is likely to be well administered for a 
course of years, and can only end in Despotism, as 
other forms have done before it, when the people 
shall become so corrupted as to need despotic Gov- 
ernment, being incapable of any other.” 
Have we become “incapable” of living under a 
constitutional form of government? Do we need a 
despotism? 
The Constitution was written for a people who 
were religious-minded, deeply interested in political 
government and, for the most part, engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. But we have grown content 
to entrust the affairs of government to professional 
politicians; most Americans have no reiigious alle- 
giance; and we are a people mainly engaged in 
trade and commerce. 
_ If we need a new Government, the proposal to 

establish it should be submitted openly. But until 
that time, let us, if it is still permissible to quote 
Washington on the Constitution, “resist with care 
the spirit of innovation upon its principles, how- 
ever specious the pretexts.” 
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WAITING IN PATIENCE 


IN the life of everyone who earnestly strives to 
serve Our Lord, there come moments when we feel 
ourselves in His very presence, and with the three 
Apostles in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Mat- 
thew, xvii, 1-9) we cry out: “Lord, it is good for 
us to be here.” But these moments are fleeting. We 
come from the dust, as the Church reminded us on 
Ash Wednesday, and the journey back to that from 
which we and all the children of men have been 
drawn, is full of toil and trouble. 

From these trials, not even the great Saints were 
exempt. The common lot of all on this earthly pil- 
grimage is to labor, to suffer, and to love. But God 
has given us hearts that can love, and in loving 
Him and our neighbor we find that consolation 
which not only makes life bearable, but strength- 
ens us to carry on cheerfully, content with what- 
ever God’s holy Will ordains. 

One of these moments came to the three Apos- 
tles, Peter, James and John, his brother, on the 
Mount of the Transfiguration. Shortly before this 
manifestation of His glory as the Son of Man, 
“Jesus began to shew to his disciples, that he must 
go to Jerusalem, and suffer many things ... and 
be put to death .. .” (Saint Matthew, xvi, 21) and 
when Peter contradicted Him, Our Lord gave Peter 
one of the sternest rebukes recorded in the Gospels. 
Immediately thereafter He told them that the lot 
of every man who wishes to follow Him is the cross, 
“For he that will save his life shall lose it: and he 
that shall lose his life for my sake, shall find it.” 
(Saint Matthew, xvi, 25) 

This was severe doctrine. But Our Lord never 
tries us beyond our strength, and when the mo- 
ment comes His help is at hand. The Apostles gen- 
erally did not understand when Our Lord foretold 
His Passion, but it may have been that in this in- 
stance Our Lord’s prophecy, spoken so clearly and 
forcibly, had depressed the spirits, even of Peter. 
This, possibly, was the reason why Peter was 
chosen with James and John to witness for a few 
moments the brightness of the glory of the Son of 
Man, and to hear the voice from Heaven proclaim- 
ing: “This is my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear ye him.” The vision of Our glorified 
Saviour filled the Apostles with happiness, and 
Peter proposes, since “it is good for us to be here,” 
to build three tabernacles, one for Jesus, the others 
for the Prophets Moses and Elias who “were talk- 
ing with him.” 

But Peter had anticipated the end of the journey. 
Not until they had known the Crucifixion, had 
seen Him after His Resurrection, had carried the 
Gospel abroad, and had suffered many things for 
Him, were they to be admitted to the lasting vision 
of Jesus in His glory. As they waited for the great 
day of liberation from the trials of this world, so 
must we wait until He shall come, and say to the 
dust that once was you or I: “Arise, and fear not.” 
The waiting may be long, but we shall count all 
our tribulations as nothing, when we stand before 
Him Whom we have served, to gaze upon His lov- 
ing Face forever and ever. 























CORRESPONDENCE 











MOTHER 


Epitor: That was a beautiful article, Mothers 
Work Full Time, by Father Blakely (AMERICA, 
February 22). Motherhood is a full-time job, and 
what’s more, the right kind of a woman thinks she 
has a glorious time holding down this job, wants 
no pay for it, and refuses to take vacations. 

I know my mother was like that. I remember 
some childless people asking her in her maturity: 
“Which did you find the hardest to bring up, the 
most troublesome, boys or girls?” She looked at 
them in surprise and answered as though it were 
a very foolish question: “Why, children are never 
any trouble.” 

Wasn’t your mother like that? 


New York, N. Y. R. G. Scott 


CATHOLIC DRAMA 


EpiTor: Anent play production by Catholic groups 
—whether of the parish, college or social-organiza- 
tion variety—I would wish to endorse with some 
reservation what Elizabeth Sharp wrote in her let- 
ter in AMERICA (February 1). 

As an interested observer over a period of many 
years, I have been struck by what seems to me to 
be a general situation—that when any of these 
amateur groups decide to put on a play, their main 
concern is to find one, whose success as a money- 
maker has already been assured, and that rarely, 
very rarely, do they look about for a distinctly 
Catholic play, with the desire to encourage that 
type of theatre. In a word, they wait for the com- 
mercial theatre to experiment. They want to be 
sure beforehand that they will have a sure-fire 
success. 

Now maybe one would be looking for too much 
to expect that these isolated and unrelated groups 
should, as individuals, take upon themselves the 
altruistic task of promoting the Catholic theatre. 
The actors, maybe, might not like it. Certain parts 
in well-known successes may have intrigued them. 
But isn’t there some way in which this promotion 
could be furthered? In somewhat the same way, 
I mean, as was followed by the Church and Drama 
League of America. Now, I am not unmindful of 
the heroic efforts made by Father Nagle and by 
Emmett Lavery, to mention but a few. But some- 
how, splendid as have been their results and their 
promise, they have not seemed able to bring into 
their scheme these groups I speak of. Nor do I 
think they will be able. 

And yet if this matter is of the importance that 
many intelligent and religiously-interested people 
think it is, there ought to be some way. 

Could it be accomplished through the great con- 
ference of the American Bishops? That fine body 


has, as all know, done wonders in many directions. 
Would such a thing be possible as to have a divi- 
sion of that group have for its objective the for- 
mulation of a nation-wide plan whereby plays by 
Catholics for a Catholic theatre would be passed 
upon—with companies here and there in different 
districts ready for the work of producing such plays 
as were found worthy? 

Of course, there is always the expense incurred 
in such an effort. But isn’t it possible that some 
way could be found? I think there is, if only means 
could be found to get the movement going. 

In offering these thoughts I have a keen con- 
sciousness of the little genuine cooperation I have 
given to such efforts as have already been made, 
and are being made. As an excuse, I would say that 
somehow the schemes for the promotion of the 
Catholic theatre as at present conceived and operat- 
ing have not been such as take hold of any save 
the exceptional few who by nature seem inclined 
to mix up in such things. And there are multitudes, 
I think, like myself—interested and well-wishing, 
but lacking the élan to act. I think that a plan 
such as suggested might get us in. 


Woonsocket, R. I. S. E. SMAEG 


LITURGIST 


EpitTor: In commenting on Correspondence AMER- 
ICA recently stressed the point of the lack of true 
conception of the Mass as a sacrifice. It seems to 
me that this simply casts reflections on AMERICA 
and many other Catholic papers. 

It is pretty generally granted that the parochial 
schools have given the Liturgy the “go by,” and 
concentrated entirely on catechism and hymn sing- 
ing. At the children’s Masses all we can see is one 
Sister in each section spending most of the precious 
time through Mass hauling Jack out of the seat 
next to Fred and forcing him to sit next to Bill. ... 

As long as our parochial school system is so far, 
far short of giving children any idea whateve: of 
the Liturgy, how can we expect the grownups to 
understand it? Why does the majority of any con- 
gregation hold back from receiving Holy Com- 
munion as if Saints were the only ones who needed 
to? 

I admire AMERICA and always read it carefully. 
But why can’t you do a little teaching of the Lit- 
urgy? Explain and explain the Mass and also the 
other Liturgies. One Sunday was the Feast of 
Purification. But who knew it? All we got from the 
pulpit was five minutes’ explanation of the Gospel 
of the day. What day? The day is never explained. 

If people knew something about the Mass, and 
knew that to hear Mass more perfectly we should 
receive Holy Communion and be active participa- 
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tors and not mute spectators, we would have less 
dangers of isms. And most everyone would be con- 
tent to stay three or four minutes longer to let the 
priest read more carefully. Corporate worship—not 
rosaries here, novena prayers there, hymns behind 
and indulgences in front! When the Mass goes, the 
Catholic Church goes; and in many places it al- 
most looks as if it will go by the lack of interest 
and readiness to shorten it. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Mary T. GEST 


UNIQUE CHURCH 


Eprror: I should like to add my meed of praise to 
that of your comment that appeared in apprecia- 
tion of the very beautiful Church of the Sacred 
Heart in the city of Pittsburgh, which is quite 
unique among churches in the U. S. A. 

The church itself, the music, the services are all 
in keeping with the liturgical laws and ideals of 
Holy Mother Church. In consequence, to assist at 
Mass or any service there is to be conscious of a 
rich heritage and to partake of a soul-satisfying 
feast. 

Moreover, it is—so far as I know—the only 
church from Maine to California where the pulpit 
is kept sacred to the preaching of the Gospel, and 
the people spared the interminable reading of par- 
ish news and events—these being mimeographed 
and copies distributed at the doors, a practice one 
could wish might be followed everywhere to the 
honor and glory of God and the relief of long suf- 
fering congregations. 


Philadelphia, Pa. FLORA GALLOWAY 


CORRECTION 


Eprror: I thoroughly enjoyed Three Explicit Abso- 
lutes Underlie True Democracy (February 1), by 
Godfrey P. Schmidt. With such a splendid article 
no one should find fault; so I blame the following 
on the proofreader: “Our times,” writes Mr. 
Schmidt, “even lack the modern Gibbons, who tried 
to trace democracy’s decline and fall to ecclesias- 
tical dogmas.” 

Just to keep the record straight allow me to 
state: 

Gibbon, Edward (1737-1794) an English his- 
torian; wrote Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

Gibbons, James Cardinal (1834-1921) the emin- 
ent prelate of Baltimore and author of many books, 
the best known being, The Faith of Our Fathers. 

Baltimore, Md. J. G. M. 


PASTORAL 


EprTor: Your contributor, J. H. Breen, asserts that 
overemphasis has been placed on athletics for boys 
and that they should be taught more of the arts 
and culture. I am inclined to agree with this writer. 
In some cases there has been too much stress 
placed on athletics. But competitive sports have 
certainly done more good than harm to our young- 
sters. 
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I stiti do not disagree when the writer says the 
boys should be taught more of the arts and culture. 
But I believe I can mention something that will do 
even more to develop character in our young man- 
hood. 

We should teach the boys more of the great out- 
doors—getting them out and showing them what 
God has created for their benefit, filling their souls 
with the beauty that is found in nature. That stuff 
can be put across to the boys; they eat it up. It’s 
only natural that they should; those things were 
put here for them to benefit from. You never hear 
of a nature lover committing some dastardly crime 
or spending his life in a penitentiary. You don’t, 
because they care only for the beauty that is in 
the world; they shun what is ugly and crime is 
ugly. 

Get the boys outdoors if you would make real 
men of them. Put a fishing rod in their hands, take 
them along the lonely trail, let them listen to the 
wood thrush, and fill their precious bodies with the 
health that is found in the open. Then you'll see 


‘ manly, sterling character popping out all over the 


place. 


Bexley, Ohio. MARK BOESCH 


LAY BROTHERS 


Epitor: Why is it that any reference to the 
Brothers is, for the most part, studiously avoided 
by the clergy or, at best, why must it be doled out 
reluctantly, perfunctorily and begrudgingly? Even 
that inflicted upon us at Commencements sounds 
genuinely synthetic and strained. 

Could such a course of action be laid to a lack 
of familiarity with the Brothers’ work, seemingly 
due to dearth of material dealing with them? Any 
Brothers’ institute will gladly supply anyone any 
time with instances galore of unparalleled self- 
sacrifice. 

Obviously such an attitude could hardly be at- 
tributed to forgetfulness or oversight. Could it be 
traced to a total lack of sympathy for their en- 
deavors? Could the faint praise be motivated by 
the thought that said lay Brothers, insofar as rec- 
ognition and appreciation are concerned, are “horn- 
ing in,” in a sphere reserved exclusively for the 
clergy? 

I only hope that the attitude described above 
can be interpreted as a part of that so prevalent 
tactful consideration—to spare the modesty of the 
Brothers by consigning them to a merciful oblivion. 
May it not, I trust, epitomize the relationship be- 
tween clergy and lay Brothers, as that of the 
Boswell-Johnson type, wherein the latter, presum- 
ably as an outlet for his towering intellectual su- 
periority, snubbed the former. Be that as it may, a 
word of commendation is not altogether unwel- 
come and is ordinarily the more highly treasured, 
as it is the more seldom accorded. 

Am I doomed to descend to a premature grave 
without the answer to the baffling riddle: “Why 
are the Brothers forever unknown, unhonored and 
unsung?” 


Tyngsboro, Mass. B. H. J. 
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CATHOLIC NOVELISTS HAVE A TASK 


ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 








A RATHER militant Puritan, the Rev. Richard 
Baxter by name, wrote in his Christian Directory, 
which contains also a chapter full of “directions 
against the sinful excess of sleep,” the following 
exhortation: 

As for play-books, and romances, and idle tales, I 
have already shewed in my Book of Self-Denial 
how pernicious they are, especially to youth, and to 
frothy, empty, idle wits, that know not what a man 
is, nor what he hath to do in the world. They are 
powerful baits of the devil, to keep more necessary 
things out of their minds and to poison the minds of 
sensual people with such idle fumes, and intoxicat- 
ing fancies as may divert them from the serious 
thoughts of their salvation. 

The Catholic world never considered the novel, 
the epic or the drama to be idle tales for frothy 
wits. Indeed, the tradition of the Catholic novel or 
the Catholic play from Cervantes, Lope de Vega 
and Calderon to Manzoni, Mauriac and Graham 
Greene is one of the greatest treasures of Catholic 
culture; no other religious group in this world has 
produced anything which even remotely parallels 
the Catholic achievement in the field. This should 
not be in the least surprising. The Church is, ac- 
cording to Berdyayev, “the Cosmos clad with 
Christ” and Catholicism, which is a truly cosmic 
view of all existence, of all contingencies, naturally 
encourages the representation of life in all its as- 
pects and problems by artistic means from a truly 
human point of view. 

Catholic novels are true representation of life. 
They do not necessarily depict a whole life or all 
things in life; they are frequently concerned only 
with a certain fragment of it. Yet the truthfulness 
as well as the Catholicity of the novel (or the play) 
is non-existent if the metaphysical foundations are 
omitted. This metaphysical (cosmic) aspect may be 
explicitly expressed or implicitly incorporated, but 
it must be there or the book ceases to be a repre- 
sentation of life; it becomes a narration and depic- 
tion of death. 

This metaphysic in literature implies “judgment” 
—the personal judgment of the Catholic author 
which may either be implicit or explicit. The works 
of Galsworthy or Charles Morgan, though not ac- 
tively pagan, are nevertheless un-Catholic because 
the authors refrain carefully from every judgment 
in order to remain “objective.” True art is always 


interpretation; true interpretation is always judg- 
ment; true judgment is only possible in the posses- 
sion of truth. Lack of judgment is often due to a 
complete lack of a definite philosophy, a short- 
coming only too frequent in modern literature 
which is written Part pour Vart. There is no Cath- 
olic “art for art’s sake’—Kunst ist die Enkelin 
Gottes, (art is the grandchild of God) says Joseph 
Kiihnel. This implies indirectly that art should be 
—as everything else should—ad maiorem Dei 
gloriam. 

It is, therefore, the Catholic who is called upon 
to write the Catholic novel, but thanks to the fact 
that we all are endowed with an anima naturaliter 
Christiana, there are many “qui foris videntur’” 
(who seem to be outside) who are able to go the 
Catholic, the cosmic way. Willa Cather, Thornton 
Wilder and Dostoyevsky have proved this. Yet, on 
the other hand, I am less certain that a writer with 
a strong sense for the metaphysical values and a 
basically erroneous view in the theological-philo- 
sophical sphere is able to be constructive in his 
work; a shallow detective-novel might probably 
cause less harm than an artistically perfect novel 
of a Calvinist who, in spite of his devotion to Our 
Lord, expresses in his work the somber negation of 
free will. 

A Catholic novel aims at representing life. There 
is, therefore, no need to copy the melodramatic 
authors of nineteenth century Sunday-school books 
who make the decent, poor boy who never touched 
a drop of liquor become President of the United 
States, while the rich, wicked boy who stole a piece 
of sugar in his teens dies in a saloon brawl. This 
life is essentially a period of trial and examination, 
and the individual person’s drama is consummated 
in another world. The happy ending of Hollywood 
is basically untrue and un-Catholic. Job in the Old 
Testament is finally rewarded with riches, but 
Christ dies on the Cross. 

The great French Catholic writers like Mauriac, 
Bernanos and Claudel have never fallen into this 
pleasant heresy. It always amuses me to hear peo- 
ple—usually good Catholics, yet children of a Prot- 
estant civilization—expressing their abhorrence for 
the “pessimism” of the authors. Mauriac usually 
bears the brunt of these accusations; the readers 
shake their heads in disapproval of so much dark- 
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ness and suffering, that seem at first sight to be 
utterly unrelieved by any suggestion of consola- 
tion or hope. 

Yet no Catholic writer (nor Catholic reader) can 
profess a total pessimism and those who appreciate 
and understand Mauriac’s art feel instinctively the 
Great Implication, the hints at the final solution 
and redemption in another world. Neither the un- 
fortunate Thérése Desqueyroux, the poisonneuse 
who ends so miserably in La fin de la nuit nor the 
hero of Bernanos’ Diary of a Country Priest, who 
dies of cancer in desolate surroundings, nor Gra- 
ham Greene’s “whisky-priest,” who is executed by 
a firing squad, come ultimately to a bad end. 
Stronger than all these forementioned authors is 
Paul Claudel, the poet who, in his L’Otage, rewards 
all scoundrels and punishes the virtuous. This is 
not a reductio ad absurdum. It is the great Cath- 
olic wisdom, the great realistic knowing of the true 
nature of the human drama of which only one end 
is visible to the mortal eye and whose full solution 
can be grasped only through Divine revelation and 
personal inspiration. : 

A great danger for the Catholic writer is the 
urge to moralize. The real Christian is an enthusi- 
ast and we should never forget that the word en- 
thusiasm comes from the Greek phrase which 
means “to be in God.” Yet life itself is not “moral” 
in the sense that rewards or punishments are dealt 
out necessarily during our earthly peregrination. 
On the other hand, the writer has to refrain equally 
from depicting sin as pleasant, not because this is 
undiplomatic from a pedagogical point of view— 
the true writer is not an “educator,” but a poor 
and humble Christian who tries to describe and 
interpret terrestrial happenings from a metaphysi- 
cal angle—but because sin just is not pleasant. Sin 
may be attractive, but as a complete entity it is 
always negative and saddening. 

Truth, then, reality and Catholicism are insep- 
arable. This is a reason why the honest, truth- 
seeking non-Christian author with an even godless 
philosophical background strikes so often by his 
efforts a sympathetic chord in the Catholic reader, 
who has the truth. There is a two-fold attraction 
in such books: the hope and promise we see in 
them of the redemption of the author and the op- 
portunity (we learn so much by the comparison!) 
of analyzing the author’s philosophical shortcom- 
ings. If, in addition, such books are artistically 
brilliant we are delighted. And the existence of 
great artists without the truth (and the “real 
reality”) side by side with mediocre artists who 
lack technique yet “see,” is just one of the many 
incongruities of life shaken to its foundations by 
original sin. 

The problem of sin is matched only by the prob- 
lem of sex. We must bear in mind that the repre- 
sentation of sin and sex is not necessarily one and 
the same problem. Now, the natural law postulates 
a control of sex and up-to-date anthropology has 
no doubts left that the concepts of Christianity as 
regards sex are of a basically universal nature. 
There may be in different parts of the globe a 
greater or less stress on certain trespasses in the 
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sexual sphere, but there is the same fundamental 
idea as to what is right and what is wrong. Yet the 
variety of opinions on the concrete applications of 
the principle is astounding. The female fashion of 
the later eighteenth century would shock every 
modern man or woman and the short skirts of 1941 
would certainly rouse our ancestors to energetic 
protests. Léon Bloy’s La femme pauvre (a corner- 
stone of French Catholic literature) roused local 
indignation in America and rumors tell me that it 
was banned in Ireland. 

The moral theology of Saint Alphonsus Ligouri 
is must-reading for Catholic seminarians who, after 
all, are men of flesh and blood. Surely the Church 
would not force them to read and study these books 
if she were certain that future priests would neces- 
sarily derive harm from the writings of the great 
Saint. On the other hand we all know that Satan 
in his ceaseless efforts tries to seize every oppor- 
tunity. We might derive harm even from the most 
innocent magazine story. 

Hence, despite that basic fundamental truth, it 
is nearly impossible to establish a universal law as 
to what may be entrusted to printer’s ink and what 
should be better left out. The susceptibilities of 
readers are different! It is a fact that the Bible does 
not breathe a Puritan spirit, yet it stands for pur- 
ity. Still, one could hardly advocate the reading of 
every passage by adolescents. 

The Catholic novelist who writes for all Cath- 
olics is, therefore, in a rather delicate position. His 
problem cannot be solved by himself. In my opinion 
it is largely up to the reader (and to a certain ex- 
tent to his spiritual advisors) to judge the effect of 
a book or a play on his soul. The voice of conscience 
is the best guide. There can be no other certain 
guarantee since the sneers of the devil are complex 
—too complex to be efficiently or safely counter- 
acted by statutory measures and mathematical 
measurements. 

The problem of a harmonious synthesis of Ca- 
tholicism, truth, reality and frankness in the realm 
of the novel (and the play) will probably never be 
solved satisfactorily for all. Living involves great 
risks and as novels and plays are representations 
of life which ought to be “lived through” by the 
reader or spectator, the risk is of a similar nature. 
There is no hope of eliminating this risk, just as it 
is futile to do away with other risks (the risk-to- 
have-been-born, the risk of being a Catholic and so 
forth). The artistic representation of life in the 
novel, which acts at times more deeply upon the 
sensibilities than life itself does, magnifies this risk, 
or, at least, focuses it to clearer, more startling 
outlines. 

It is exactly this aspect of the problem which 
frightens the average Catholic and thus retards 
and blocks Catholic literary activity. The phenome- 
non of the extremely small output of Catholic nov- 
els in this country by purely Catholic publishing 
houses is the result of this grand peur des bien- 
pensants—the fear of the “nice people.’’ Yet Cath- 
olics more than anybody else should not be afraid 
of life and truth that have given to us and willed 
for us by Our Lord. 
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SEA-DOG SAMSONS THRIVE 
ON THIS QUEEN’S HAIRCUTS 


DELILAH. By Marcus Goodrich. Farrar and Rinehart, 

Inc. $2.75 
a you have read Delilah you have been in the 

avy. 

It is a iove story in which the heroine is a destroyer 
of the United States Navy, on duty out of Manila during 
the six months that preceded the World War. In that 
kind of prose that makes you see and feel and smell the 
reality that unfolds, Marcus Goodrich has you living as 
a part of the ship and a member of the motley and 
psychologically interesting crew, in the tropical waters 
of the Philippines. 

One of the strangest features of the book is the way 
in which the ship’s being is personalized and woven into 
the lives and aspirations and quarrels and sensibilities 
of her officers and men. Always in the background of the 
adventures and clashes that make up the story, is the 
maternal deity of the ship, claiming the fanatical loyalty 
of the men who serve her. There is a ruthlessness and 
fascination in her domination. 

The author knows the Navy. Perhaps he did not belong 
where he found himself any more than did Ordinary 
Seaman Warrington from Texas, who seems to be an 
autobiographical projection, but a sensitive and keenly 
receptive nature has caught all the atmosphere of what 
he lived through. There is something of Melville and 
something of Conrad in this sea story. Beneath the real- 
ism there is that same strong and dramatic psychologi- 
cal significance which gives depth to surface events. 
Gentlemen in immaculate white and gold, savages in 
dungarees, good men and bad men and in-between-men 
reveal themselves for what they are against a backdrop 
of hot metal and fluorescent waters. 

The book is spotted in parts by a too lurid realism, 
even for the setting. The United States Navy is not a 
convent, nor does one expect edification on sailor’s shore 
leave, but there certainly seems to be an over-emphasis 
of the animal propensities of sea-dogs ashore. One re- 
viewer thinks women will be interested in “this unprece- 
dented insight into the lives and thoughts of men when 
grouped together apart from women.” The insight will 
prove to be far from reassuring. In these sections the 
realist has been tempted to dip too freely in over-strong 
colors. 

Delilah is an out of the ordinary book and deserves 
the fame it is enjoying. It is not written on a best-seller 
formula; its craftsmanship is sound and sure; its char- 
acters are flesh and blood. The author has given you the 
life he knows with a gripping reality and thrilling dra- 
matic force in a compass which approaches the Greek 
unities in economy. J. GeRARD MEARS 


RUINED BY POVERTY, SPIES, 
POLAND IS STILL PHENIX 


Prisupski. By Alexandra Pilsudska. Dodd, Mead and 

Co. $3 
THIS really is not a biography of Pilsudski, but rather 
the reminiscences of Pilsudski’s second wife, who had 
an independent and unique career of her own. The first 
fifty-three pages deal exclusively with Poland’s part in 
World War II. History will, she believes, find two main 
causes for Poland’s defeat—-poverty and the vast net- 
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For Lenten Reading 


WINGS OF EACLES 


THE JESUIT SAINTS AND BLESSED 
By Francis J. Corley, S.J., 
and Robert J. Wilimes, S.J. 
The lives of saints are an unfailing source of inspiration. Spend 
some time this Lent in the company of one hundred sixty-five 


Jesuit saints and blessed. These brief, vivid sketches make real 
and appealing persons of them all. Just off the press. 


ST. CEMMA GALGANI 


By Leo Proserpio, S.J. 


St. Gemma’s extraordinary biography is here set down simply, 
with a quiet beauty and a —y deal of common sense. Here is 
a popular approach to a periect subject for Lenten reading. $2.28 


STREET OF THE HALF-MOON 


By Mabel Farnum 
This dramatic biography of St. Peter Claver, “The Slave of 
Slaves,” will be a revelation in its manifestation of the romance 
in the life of a saint. $2.78 





For Lenten Meditation 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


By Thomas & Kempis 
Choice, up-to-date English and swinging, readable style give 
a distinctly modern appeal to this time-honored presentation of 
the fundamental ways and means of perfecting one’s self through 
The Imitation of Christ. 
$izs 


Ignatian Meditation Series 
By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 


MATTERS OF MOMENT 


This volume presents the matter of the first week of the 
en Exercises of St. Ignatius in a simple, popular style, 
which yet succeeds in retaining all the powerful logic of the 
Exercises. $1.75 


KNIGHT OF CHRIST 


A handy little volume which lends itself beautifully to odd mo- 

ments of recollection, presenting the matter of the second week 

of the Spiritual Exercises. $1.75 
Ignatian Meditation Series, Vol. I and Vol. Il, $3.00 





For Lenten Devotions 


GOD AND MY HEART 


By Fathers Ryan and Collins 


A new prayer book which is complete and modern for modern 
Catholics. Here is a prayer book which is in tune with the 
times. And there’s a price for every purse. 


$1.50; $2.00; $3.00; $3.50; $4.50; §5.00 


ALL DAY WITH COD 


By Blanche Jennings Thompson 


A practical prayer book keyed to modern living which will help 
you spend “all day with God!” $1.25; $2.00; $2.75 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
103 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bruce-Milwaukee: Please send me a free copy of EX ANIMO, your querterty, 
which describes the purposes, alms, and trefids of contemporary Catholic litere- 
ture as reflected in the books you pubijsh. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS _ @ Three registered 


on oe nations and advice. 

JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. @GLASSES 
6 East 34th Street, New York at reasonable prices 
Oppostte B. Altman's 34th St. Entrance Louis & Staff 


Telephone: CA 5-6774 











FROM IRELAND 


BELLEEK CHINA—IRI8SH POPLIN TIES 
MANDKERCHIEFS—TABLE LINENS 
KAPP & PETERSON PIPES 
BOOK6 ON IRELAND AND ALL BOOKS 


BY IRISH AUTHORS 
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work of Nazi espionage. Marshal RydzSmigly and 
Colonel Beck are mentioned only a few times. Paderew- 
ski is scarcely mentioned at all. There are no recrimina- 
tions in this book. Madame Pilsudska will make no 
enemies. Indeed, the book has exceptional merit only as 
a graphic and moving account of the invaluable con- 
tribution of Polish women to the deathless cause of Po- 
land’s freedom. 

In the early years of the twentieth century, the spirit 
of political endeavor began to stir again in Poland. The 
torpor which had lain over the stricken and exhausted 
country since the terrible retribution of the Insurrec- 
tion of 1863 had worn off. Madame Pilsudska joined 
the Polish Socialist Party in 1904, and soon became a 
very clever agitator, propagandist and revolutionary. 
Her principal task, however, was to receive illegal con- 
signments of arms from Belgium and distribute them 
not only to Warsaw but to the provincial centers. Dur- 
ing World War I she helped to organize a women’s 
section of the Socialist organization, which carried on 
most of the Intelligence Service of Pilsudski’s Legions. 
When the Germans occupied Poland, she was found 
guilty of “political agitation” and was put in a deten- 
tion camp. The years from 1926 until her husband’s death 
in 1935 were passed in an almost continuous round 
of work with various women’s organizations. Once again 
Poland has been destroyed; but Madame Pilsudska’s 
faith in the final issue remains unshaken. 

JoHN J. O’CoNNOR 


MUSICIANS’ ROMANCE, 
ALLEGRO TO LARGO 


Sprinc SymMPHONY. By Eleanor Painter. Harper and 

Bros. $2.50 
THE idealistic story of the enduring love of Clara and 
Robert Schumann has often been repeated in various 
ways, yet it is a fresh and lovely thing, as told by 
Eleanor Painter. The setting is the peaceful music-loving 
Europe—Leipsig, Vienna, Paris—of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was the time the struggling young composers, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt and Schumann were seeking 
recognition as the nucleus of the new Romantic School. 

Miss Painter tells a story within a story, beginning 
with a Prolog in 1860. It is some years after the death 
of Robert Schumann. During a Music Festival dedicated 
to his memory, Clara is to play her husband’s composi- 
tions. Johannes Brahms is the misunderstood genius of 
the day, and in an effort to save him from a devastating 
melancholy, Clara reveals her beautiful and tragic love 
and life with Robert Schumann. 

Clara’s memory carries her back to 1828, when the 
young Robert came to Leipsig to study with her father. 
Clara Wieck was then only eight years old, but already 
known as a promising piano virtuoso. Between these two 
sensitive children of music, there developed a perfect 
understanding which was to survive even the fiendish 
machinations of a possessive father, through ten long 
years. This love culminated in an ideal marriage, only to 
end tragically in the death of Schumann. 

If there is weakness in the book, it is that it is too 
effusive; and the Epilog, which follows Clara’s story, 
gives no hint of Brahms’ reaction to it, which was the 
obvious reason for this particular arrangement. 

CATHERINE MURPHY 


Cousin Honore. By Storm Jameson. The Macmil- 

lan Co. $2.50 
THIS story is laid in Alsace in the years 1919-1939. Miss 
Jameson finished writing it just a week before the 
formation of the Vichy Government; in a letter to the 
publishers she says, after speaking of the political 
background: “... the people in the story and the story 
itself were the most important to me. I was conscious 
of them and their acts and feelings, and not so much 











of the ideas which were behind them.” But, for this 
reader at least, the setting outweighs the characters in 
importance and in interest. 

Cousin Honoré, senior member of an old Alsatian 
family, is a man of wealth and power, owner of the 
Burckheim Iron Works; though much admired and 
thoroughly respected, he is at heart a lazy, selfish egotist, 
and the devious machinations of various relatives try- 
ing to get control of his wealth and property are not 
so interesting as the efforts of the Rhine Steel Works 
in Germany to get control of the Iron Works. Ernest 
Siguenau is a treacherous rogue interested only in self- 
aggrandizement, who sacrifices his best friend to his lust 
for power over the lives of others, but to the reader it 
is not only Hoffmayer who is the victim; it is Alsace 
that is betrayed. Henry Eschelmer, a snivelling, simper- 
ing neurotic, an Alsatian in the pay of Germany, is 
utterly unconvincing as a power for evil, in spite of 
the murders he commits, but the ever widening shadow 
of Nazi power creeping over Alsace is really ominous. 
Jacob Dietrich, the peasant whose ancestors tilled the 
soil of Alsace centuries before, is a core of strength, 
living humbly from day to day a life of toil and devo- 
tion to the land. He is the spirit of Alsace. It is be 
cause of men like him we can believe that “so long 
as ... one Paris street-seller, one peasant from the 
Dordogne and another from Alsace are left alive, ... 
France will be resurrected.” 

Miss Jameson has given us authentic background, a 
story full of intrigue, and a masterly picture of the 
havoc that can be wrought by selfishness and greed. 

Mary L. DUNN 


ON THE PLACE OF GILBERT CHESTERTON IN ENGLISH 

Lurrmrs. By Hilaire Belloc. Sheed and Ward. $1 
THIS fascinating little book has more value than would 
have the usual tribute of a man to the talents of his 
friend. The deep, controlled emotion in it never spills 
over; it contains a clear-cut and unbiased statement 
of Chesterton’s literary faults and a frank, humble ap- 
preciation of his genius. To Mr. Belloc, Chesterton was 
greatest as an expositor of truth. The five major charac- 
teristics he brought to this task were, an intense English 
nationality; precision of thought; a surpassing talent for 
illumination of an obscure truth by exact example; a 
sensitive and broad knowledge of literature; a deep 
and reasoned appreciation of the faith he held. Mr. 
Belloc develops each of these points in his spare, beau- 
tiful prose. 

A not unnatural abhorrence of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
ideas seems to have blinded Mr. Belloc to any excel- 
lence his writings may have; to say of Kipling that he 
was “wholly ignorant” of English letters seems to smack 
of perversity, unless we are to accept the word, ignorant, 
in some highly restricted definition. This, however, is 
but one blemish amid many beauties. 

J. G. E. Hopkins 


CHRISTIANITY. AN INQUIRY INTO ITS NATURE AND 

TrutH. By Harris Franklin Rall. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $2.50 
THIS book has been awarded the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Bross Prize of $15,000. In the language of the trust 
agreement the purpose of William Bross was to “call 
out the best efforts of the highest talent and the ripest 
scholarship of the world to illustrate from science, or 
from any department of knowledge, and to demonstrate 
the Divine origin and the authority of the Christian 
Scriptures; and further, to show how both science and 
Revelation coincide and prove the existence, the prov- 
idence, or any or all of the attributes of the only living 
and true God, Infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in 
His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness 
and truth.” 

Professor Rall lays down five elements of primitive 
Christianity. Faith in Christ’s Divinity is one of them; 
the fact that Christ was God is not. The author also has 
a notion of knowledge which makes any proper knowl- 
edge of God impossible; consequently there is no dis- 
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present conflict, one must be acquainted 
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tinction between supernatural revelation (which the 
author fails to discuss) and natural revelation. In de- 
scribing the history of the early Church, the author 
borrows from the theses of the evolutionists. Concern- 
ing the whole supernatural order the author is one of 
the school which rules out anything above nature on 
the ground of historical continuity. These features of 
the author’s view are not such as would be accepted by 
a genuine Christian; hence there is little interest for the 
Christian reader in the sections of the work devoted to 
means of making “Christianity” more of a force in the 
modern world. W. J. McGarry 


PSYCHIATRY FOR THE Curious. By George H. Preston, 

M.D. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. $1.50 
SIMPLY written, Dr. Preston’s book aims to give the 
layman some understanding of some common maladjust- 
ments and mental disorders. This purpose is achieved 
by avoiding technical terms as much as possible or, at 
least, by always translating them into easily under- 
stood language. 

But age-old misconceptions and even prejudices, as 
well as ignorance of the meaning of the technical terms 
involved, have often militated against a wider under- 
standing of incipient mental disorders. And thus, time- 
ly diagnosis or treatment have been fatally postponed. 
It is to be hoped therefore that Dr. Preston’s book will 
enable the layman to help himself or others, who are 
headed toward maladjustment or even worse, by recog- 
nizing the need of timely psychiatric care. Parents, too, 
will become acquainted with some of the pitfalls for 
children and adolescents. The book will do an even 
greater service to mental health, if it can dissipate the 
feeling of false shame that prevents some families from 
invoking psychiatric aid for some loved one in need 
of that care. But the cure may be as bad as the disease, 
if the patient falls into the hands of the wrong psy- 
chiatrist. Because of the evils of Psychoanalysis, there is 
a crying need of Catholic psychiatrists, men who know 
their Catholic philosophy and understand how to ad- 
minister the comfort and consolation of our Catholic 
Faith to those who need it sorely. HucuH J. BIHLER 


Topay AND DesTINy. By Edwin Franden Dakin. Al- 

fred A. Knopf, Inc. $2.75 
THIS is a set of selections from the much publicized 
work of Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West. His 
view that political action rules economics makes up the 
first chapter. The theory of historical cycles is the sec 
ond. An analysis of contemporary western culture fol- 
lows. There is then a contribution by Mr. Dakin en- 
titled “American Communiqué, 1940,” an interpretation 
of United States problems based on Spenglerian hy- 
potheses. 

The disciple has done a commendable job of com- 
memorating the master. Dakin writes with clarity and 
enthusiasm. 

Those who believe the dogmas of the mythical Man 
of Destiny, materialistic principles of life, and economic 
determinism, will applaud this publication. Less wishful 
thinkers who take their history more seriously may 
demur. The key to the book is Adolf Hitler, accepted 
by Dakin as the Man of Destiny in Germany. One who 
views Hitler as another Napoleon will brush through 
the philosophizings of Today and Destiny to a simpler 
and sounder view once stated in The Everlasting Man 
of Chesterton. That profound thinker wrote that men 
commonly watch on the ramparts. When they tire of 
vigilance, bold ambition supplants them with a dictator. 
Spengler appears to be but an anti-Marxian Marx, an 
imperialist rather than an “expropriator of the expropri- 
ators.” His economic thought is futuristic. His ethic rests 
neither on God nor on good morals. A far sounder and 
equally brilliant synthesis of his subject appeared in 
the book Belloc wrote in 1912—five years before Spen- 
gler—The Servile State. Belloc used England as his lab- 
oratory rather than Germany, but his penetrating eye 
picked out the truly dangerous trend in western civiliza- 
tion, socialistic capitalism. W. EuGENE SHIELS 

















ART 


REMNANTS! This is a report on a remnant sale, un- 
doubtedly one of the most spectacular in the history of 
merchandising. The fact that the Hearst Collection at 
Gimbel’s consists largely of art, does not remove it from 
this classification. It fails in only one respect in its re- 
semblance to the usual department store remnant sale. 
You are not left to your own devices, as you expect to 
be if you are courageous enough to venture into a bar- 
gain basement. Quite the contrary in this instance, for 
assiduous salesmen pursue one with importunities to 
note the grand bargains in Greek marble torsos of the 
debased period, and in gigantic, late medieval tapestries. 
On my injudicious admission that I was an architect, I 
was forthwith tendered a choice among complete rooms 
of various periods of antiquity. My attendant of the 
moment looked pleadingly hopeful, as if he expected me 
to have a wealthy client whom I might victimize into 
buying one of the many absurdities of this kind which 
were on display. 

The collection is an extraordinary melange of very 
fine, indifferently good and of merely antique, objects. 
While its owner undoubtedly had very little to do with 
gathering this job-lot of art, other than paying for it, its 
indiscriminate character is well related to the million- 
aire mentality in its less agreeable phases. It is an ex- 
pression of the urge to size and quantity, as distin- 
guished from a preoccupation with fine quality. Coupled 
with this urge it is usual to find an ingenuous respect 
for antiquity, whether it be shown by a chair, once occu- 
pied, if not adorned, by a king, or by social contact with 
the bearer of a moth-eaten title of nobility. A collection 
such as this, therefore, is not, as its owner probably 
hoped, an indication of a love for beauty, or of culti- 
vated taste. It is pathetically expressive of a longing to 
associate ephemeral money power with a background of 
historical grandeur, even if that background is a pur- 
chased one. This seems to be typical condition, even 
when the urge results in art collections of a higher order. 

Such collections of antique art, whether of a higher 
or lower order, have very little connection with art in 
its contemporary, creative phases. This is worthy of 
particular note, as the creative quality in art is all that 
makes it important and living. That this is true, need 
not interfere with the enjoyment of what there is of 
beauty in the exhibition, and there are some genuinely 
fine things in it. One aspect is emphasized by what is 
shown and that is the vital beauty of articles that in 
their day could scarcely have been considered works of 
art. Instances of this are the splendid quality of the 
metal work, such as swords, spears and armor, and the 
display of magolica. All of this work is of great interest 
and some of it is extraordinarily beautiful. We again 
find this fact of intrinsic beauty demonstrated in certain 
pieces of fifteenth century furniture in which utility is 
combined with a subtle artistic feeling, characterized 
by vigor and superbly related decoration. The paintings, 
in contrast, undoubtedly regarded as art in their day, 
are of very little consequence in ours. They are merely 
old. 

As I have rather generally discounted the quality of 
the paintings, I must confess the pleasure I had in a 
large, late Gothic, altar piece, in gilded wood, with 
painted panels that are like large illuminations. It is 
one of those rare things that creates an active kind 
of pleasure in the spectator. The drawing and glorious 
color of the painted tableaux have that sustained exuber- 
ance that is a medieval characteristic. It is the sort of 
art that inspires a desire to laugh, not because it is 
amusing, but because it creates such a pronounced feel- 
ing of simple delight. It is, needless to say, one of the 
exceptionally fine things in the Hearst Collection. 

Barry BYRNE 
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THEATRE 


CLAUDIA. Another theatrical success has come to town, 
and a very welcome visitor it is in this rather disappoint- 
ing season. I am not saying that we have not good plays 
on our stage, for we have a number of them—especially 
if we include the successful survivors of last season. The 
point I am making is that, considering the large number 
of new plays offered us this season, we have a very 
small percentage of successes among them. The great 
majority of our new offerings went off almost as soon 
as they came on. 

One effect of this is to make us rejoice exceedingly 
when a good play comes along. In Claudia, written by 
Rose Franken, and produced by John Golden at the 
Booth Theatre, we have at once a delightful play and a 
definite success. It has a simple story, which probably 
helps to explain its immediate appeal. It tells us the tale 
of David Naughton (played by Donald Cook) and his 
wife Claudia (played by Dorothy McGuire—a new-comer 
who has already won a place in public admiration and 
affection). They are newlyweds, and Claudia’s mother, 
Mrs. Brown, is played by Frances Starr, who has been 
away from the New York stage far too long. 

In Claudia Miss Starr gives us a perfect performance 
of a mother-in-law adapting herself to her only daugh- 
ter’s married life. She is at once tactful, companionable, 
wise and experienced. The cleverness of her lines is of 
course due to Rose Franken, who wrote the entire play 
most charmingly. But the heart and soul of a delightful 
woman is revealed by Miss Starr in an interpretation of 
character which is among the best she has ever given us. 

The young people, too, are delightful—which is fortu- 
nate, as the entire first act is given up to early scenes of 
their domestic life. They have two servants, Bertha and 
Fritz, admirably played by Adrienne Gessner and Frank 
Tweddell. A small role, played in one scene by Olga 
Baclanova is also excellently done. In fact, the whole 
production is exquisitely staged and could not be better 
acted. 

The plot, if there is one, shows the development of the 
girl wife into a woman. In the beginning she is heedless, 
irresponsible, but always lovable. At the end of the per- 
formance she simultaneously discovers that she herself 
is about to have a child and that her beloved mother is 
about to die. Under the combined joy of the first discov- 
ery and the shocks of the second she reels—but only 
briefly. The combination makes her a woman, brave, 
resolute, and equal in future to all life’s demands. 

One has an excellent time watching her and listening 
to her. Incidentally one rejoices in the coming of another 
star to the New York stage. For that is the promise Miss 
McGuire is giving in every performance. John Golden is 
an understanding and appreciative producer. Though she 
is comparatively inexperienced, her stage work is amaz- 
ingly sound and she has risen to her golden opportunity 
with a rush that is almost startling. I should not be 
surprised to see Miss McGuire’s name in electric lights 
over the Booth Theatre some night very soon. 

Donald Cook’s work as her stage husband is thor- 
oughly good throughout—human, sympathetic, deeply 
understanding. In short, everybody connected with 
Claudia is to be warmly congratulated and the public, 
which will have the opportunity to see the play for a 
year or more in New York, is congratulated also. 

Incidentally, this season we have been given at least 
four future stars—which would make even a much more 
uncertain season well worth while. It is a delight, also, 
to have on our stage and in plays which are among 
our biggest successes such superb veterans as Ethel 
Barrymore, Jane Cowl and Frances Starr. The trium- 
phant return of these stars alone would make this a 
successful season, and I apologize for my criticisms of 
our 1941 stage in general. ELIZABETH JORDAN 











FILMS 


TOBACCO ROAD. Jack Kirkland’s stage study of 
Georgia tenant farmers, from which this film has been 
lightly adapted, had a naive way of calling itself a social 
document, even though it obviously appealed to a men- 
tality which had not the slightest interest in sociology. 
That justification need not be perpetuated by the film’s 
producers who have realistically cut out the more out- 
rageous lines and incidents and have raised a noisome 
slice of life to the level of simple indecency. The indica- 
tions of moral debility which remain are objectionable 
enough, but at least they are not camouflaged as eco- 
nomic necessities. John Ford’s direction of the story 
points for characterization and atmosphere rather than 
action, of which there is little. Jeeter Lester and his 
brood experience the two instinctive urges of which they 
are capable in a kind of naturalistic idyll, and the re- 
deeming features imposed on the originally sulphuric 
characters stick out like borrowed feathers. Charley 
Grapewin, Marjorie Rambeau, Gene Tierney, Elizabeth 
Patterson, William Tracy and Ward Bond are almost 
quaint, and the remodeling efforts of the producers, 
directed toward making a passable screen version of an 
impossible play, have resulted only in making the film 
pointless as a document and painful as a drama. (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


FOOTSTEPS IN THE DARK. There is a casual air about 
this comedy melodrama which defeats its slight mystery, 
but that is of minor importance since the solution of 
the crime is as obvious as the humor which delays it. 
Lloyd Bacon’s direction is deft enough in the opening 
scenes, but as the complications mount, his touch be- 
comes heavy and unoriginal. A respectable investment 
broker who conceals his authorship of sensational detec- 
tive stories, faces the suspicions of his wife and the 
perils of a real encounter with crime. He is forced to 
solve the murders of a jewel thief and a brassy enter- 
tainer to prevent his own arrest. Errol Flynn is not 
quite at home without an historical costume, but Allen 
Jenkins, Brenda Marshall and Alan Hale are capable in 
broadly written roles. The sophisticated pose of the film 
marks this as adult fare. (Warner) 


ANDY HARDY’S PRIVATE SECRETARY. Katharine 
Brush has provided a story for this episode in the Hardy 
saga, and it deviates little from either the formula or 
the quality standard of the series. A serious thread is 
worked into the colorful record of Andy’s adolescence as 
he attempts to befriend two schoolmates whose father is 
in financial straits. He almost manages to spoil every- 
thing in his eagerness to have the children present for 
their graduation, but the film ends with the family well 
established and Andy triumphant over a threatening 
examination. Under George Seitz’s hand, the Hardys 
retain their engaging naturalness, and Mickey Rooney 
still dominates an excellent cast including Lewis Stone, 
Fay Holden and Cecelia Parker. This is recommended 
for the family’s amusement. (MGM) 


LADY EVE. After two productions which set a standard 
of originality, for Hollywood, Preston Sturges abdicates 
his experimental eminence with this romantic comedy. 
Its banality is sometimes oppressive, and neither the 
writing nor the direction, bcth credited to Mr. Sturges, 
aims at more than concocting a risque entertainment 
for suburban sophisticates. The straining after effect, 
beginning with the title, emphasizes the weakness of a 
story in which a professional gambler’s daughter turns 
honest for true love. Henry Fonda and Barbara Stan- 
wyck are given artificial roles and some objectionable 
scenes, and that combination will invite no adult patron- 
age. (Paramount) 
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EVENTS 


UNUSUAL questions and answers appeared. ... In New 
Hampshire, an automobile was struck by 2 train. Escap- 
ing with a few cuts and bruises, the driver’s first ques- 
tion was: “Where’s my hat?” ... In Fresno, Calif., a 
citizen was arrested for operating a car with its tail- 
light not illuminated. Asked what the sentence would be, 
the judge replied: “I impose a fine of one cent or five 
days in jail.” ... When a carload of oats was delivered 
in Minneapolis, a skunk leaped from the car, ran off. 
Two dead skunks were found inside the car. The grain 
elevator refused to accept the shipment, because of for- 
eign material in the grain. The seller refused to grant 
a discount unless the live skunk could be produced as 
evidence, declaring: “No skunk, no discount.” Both 
parties wired Chicago to ascertain who owned the grain, 
received the telegraphic answer: “The skunks, undoubt- 
edly.” ... Wills were filed. In Saugus, Mass., a lady left 
a $2,000 trust fund for her dog, the will directing that 
the income be used “for care of my dog, Peggy, during 
her life and at her death to enclose her in a cement box 
and bury it in some suitable place where she will not 
be disturbed.” . . . New angles in bookkeeping were 
brought to light. .. . When a family on relief asked the 
County Commissioners in White Sulphur Springs, Mont., 
for money to have a little girl’s tooth repaired, the offi- 
cials charged it off to the bridge fund under the title: 
“bridge work.” ... Later the Town Council of White 
Sulphur Springs, upon receiving a report that a house 
was being erected without a permit, rushed an inspector 
to the spot, who found a man building a toy house in 
his parlor. ... 


Judicial precedents went on being set. ... A New York 
judge ruled that juries could not reach verdicts by flip- 
ping coins. The jury, after considering the case of a 
man who had been knocked over by a taxi and who 
wanted damages, became hopelessly deadlocked. To 
break the deadlock, they tossed a quarter. The man won, 
was awarded $2,500 damages, but the bench voided the 
verdict. . . . In New Jersey, a judge decreed that the 
charge of being a “common scold” could be brought 
against a woman only, not against a man. A male citi- 
zen, after being tried and acquitted of the charge, de- 
manded $57,500 damages for false arrest. . . . Definitions 
were given greater preciseness. . Addressing Univer- 
sity of Michigan sociology students, J. Leon Lazarowitz, 
recently elected president of the Rambling Hobo Fellow- 
ship of America, defined a hobo as a migratory worker, 
a tramp as a migratory non-worker, a bum as a non- 
migratory non-worker. The students conferred the hon- 
orary degree, Doctor of Migratory Literature, on the 
lecturer. .. . 


Dips From Life: A twenty-three-year-old youth walking 
upon and down the banks of the Hudson River day after 
day, searching for the body of his father, believed to 
have committed suicide. One day, the youth seeing the 
body of a man floating face downward in the water, the 
man having a bald spot similar to his father’s. The 
youth diving into the river, swimming to the body, push- 
ing it ashore, frantically turning the face upwards... . 
To find the face of some other man, not the face of his 
father. . . . In Iowa, a mother and daughter, carrying 
hatchets, visiting night clubs, chopping down dice games. 
The daughter, twenty years old, twice married, twice 
divorced, formerly worked as a dice girl in a night club. 
. The Osservatore Romano, Vatican organ, denounc- 
ing the practice whereby naval captains go down with 
their ships even when everyone else has been rescued, 
characterizing the practice as tantamount to suicide. 
THE PARADER 











